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Meetings of Societies. 


AGassiz ASSOCIATION. Barton Chapter. Meetings, Mondays, 
7.30 P. M., at rooms of Boston Scientific Society, 419 Washington 
Street. « 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Scrzencx%s. Hall of the 
Academy, 10% Beacon Street. Next regular meeting, Wednes- 
day, March 14. 


APPALACHIAN Mountain CivusB. Rooms, 9 Park Street. Next 
regular meeting, at Institute of Technology. Wednesday, 
March 14. 


Bostonian Society. Old State House. Next regular meet- 
ing, Tuesday, March 13. 


Boston Society oF Crvit ENGINEERS. Wesleyan Hall, Brom- 
field Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, March 21. 


Boston Society or Naturat History. Natural History 
Building, corner of Berkeley and Boylston Streets. Museum 
of Natural History, open Wednesdays and Saturdays, 10 to 5, 
free. Other week-days, 9 to 5, fee 25 cents. 


Boston ScrentiFic Society. 419 Washington Street. Next 
regular meeting, Tuesday, February 27. 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 6 Mount Vernon Street. 
16,000 volumes; Reading Room, 100 periodicals, open from 8 A. M. 
to6 P. m., Saturdays to 4.30 Pp. m. 


MASSACHUSETTS HorTicuLTURAL Socrery. Horticultural 
Hall, Tremont Street. Saturday, February %4; Vegetables 
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There is danger of attaching too much importance to 
the demonstration made at the State House on Tuesday by 
a large number of men representing themselves to be suf- 
fering through inability to obtain employment. It was, 
indeed, as the newspapers have said, the first occurrence 
of the sort in the history of Massachusetts. But that does 
not make it alarming. The crowd itself was an eminently 
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prise, or by some other name.” _It then refers to the pos- 
session of, or bringing into the United States, of tickets, and 
extends the present law more rigidly than before to mail- 
ing, importation, etc., making the first offense punishable 
by fine or imprisonment, and continued offenses by incar- 
ceration only. It is made unlawful to import lottery tickets 
of any kind. All this it is competent for Congress to do 
under its authority over the mails, over foreign commerce 
and over commerce between the states; and it ought to be 





peaceful one, dispersing without resistance when ordered 
to do so by authority, and the only incendiary utterances 
came from the leader—a man who cannot be considered 
dangerous, but only offensive. Out of a population of 
half a million, especially in ‘hard times,’ it cannot be dif_i- 
cult to gather a crowd of idle men—idle either by prefer- 
ence or necessity—who are willing to march about and 
look on and applaud while a professional agitator goes 
through his antics of bravado. But such a gathering does 
not represent the working men of Boston; neither does it 
represent, as some seem to fear, a growth of anarchism in 
the community. While as for Mr. Morrison I. Swift, it is 
safe to say that he does not even represent the men who 
cheer his speeches. 

The German colonial policy was under debate in the 
Reichstag last week, and the opposition had provided 
themselves with half a dozen whips of rhinoceros hide 
which were displayed on the Speaker’s table to illustrate 
remarks that were made regarding the methods of civiliza- 
tion practised in the Cameroons. Whenever a German 
meets a native, it was stated in the debate, it is required 
that the black man make, a humble salaam to the white. 
If this is not done, the native is strung up and flogged with 
the rhinoceros hide whips. The result may be death, so 
terrible is this instrument of torture. For petty offenses, 
native African soldiers in the German service have been 
given two hundred blows with these whips. As the black 


bow down before them when encountering them on the road 


busy in its educational work. 





as of little consequence. 


tary class. 


He called it soldierly conduct. 


the royal service.” 


their own level of cultivation and manhood. 








under Glass, by William D. Philbrick. 


the 18th century ; closes May 20, 1894. 


New EnGianp Historic-GEnEALocicaL Society. No. 18| Senator Hoar proposes that the general government shall 


Somerset Street. Next regular meeting, Wednesday, March 7. 


PaRKER Memoriat Scrence Crass. Corner Berkele 
Appleton Streets. Sunday, February 25, 1.30 P.m.; Our Rela- 
tives, the Anthropoids, by Dr. John S. Flagg. 


Soctzry or Ants. Mass. Institute of Technology. Next reg- 
ular meeting, Thursday, March 1. 
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men have not yet been thoroughly educated in the respect 
due their German conquerors, the offense of neglecting to 


is not infrequent, and the whip of rhinoceros hide is kept 


Chancellor Caprivi defended the policy of the govern- 
ment, as it was his official duty to do; but in the reports of 
the debate which have reached us by cable he seems to . : 
have passed over the incident of the rhinoceros hide whips | 8881008 of the Legislature, will come up this witner as 
Indeed, there appears to be no usual, beyond a doubt. : 
reason why a little thing of this sort should shock the sen- change will fail to find favor with the law-making powers. 
sibilities of a people like the Germans, accustomed to sub- Massachusetts seems determined to hold out to the end. 
mit meekly to insult and outrage at the hands of the mili- Among the few manes which still reftin the system of 
It is not so long ago that the present emperor annual elections, Ohio proposes to make the change to 
publicly complimented a soldier who bad brutally bayoneted biennials, the governor of Rhode Island srtongly advises it 


a workman who happened innocently to get in his way in his message, and the tendency is everywhere away from 
The captain of a battery the conser vatism of Massachusetts. 


Senator Hoar has undertaken a salutary and necessary | direction. 


work in strengthening the Federal statutes against lotteries. | heen heard in the days when Boston was hardly more than 
Existing law is good enough as far as it goes; but experi-| 4 village, when competition as we know it today was un- 

Museum or Fixe Arts. Copley Square. Exhibition of prints | ence has shown that itis far from sufficient to free the | greamed of. 
illustrating processes of engraving invented from the 15th to | country from the infliction which the ignorant negro legis- 


done. 

Mr. William Durant, treasurer of the Evening Tran- 
script Company, has just completed sixty years of continu- 
ous service with that newspaper, and the employees, to 
the number of about 150, have made it the occasion of a 
celebration in his honor. It is indeed an exceptional 
record that Mr. Durant has made, not only as regards the 
length of time covered by his service but in the honorable 
success with which it is crowned. ‘The Transcript itself 
is an exceptional newspaper. It is perhaps the best ex- 
ample we have hereabouts of the adaptation of the sound, 
considerative ideas of the older journalism to the demands 
of the eager, hurrying public of today. Its editor, Mr. 
Edward H. Clement, has shown that a newspaper can be 
made which shall be ‘newsy’ without being recklessly sen- 
sational, interesting without flippancy, and substantial 
without dullness. And the financial end, which Mr. 
Durant represents, has been equally successful. 


Already the Californians are beginning to make com- 
parisons between their Midwinter Fair and the Columbian 
Exposition. They find that the attendance for the first 
ten days after the opening was 158,873, while the Chicago 
Fair attracted only 277,138 during the same period. And 
then they say that, if the admission at Chicago rose from a 
million and a half in May to nearly eight millions in October 
by the rule of three the Midwinter Fair ought to show an 
attendance of about five millions in its last month. Then 
they figure on the relation of receipts to expenditures. 
The World’s Fair cost more than eighteen millions to build, 
while the Midwinter Fair cost less than half a million; and 
already the vision of fat profits to come is added to the 


proud consciousness of fame achieved. > 





The subjete of biennial elections, and possibly biennia- 


Also, beyond a doubt, the proposed 


In these days, when 


stationed at Berlin recently condemned an artillerist to the world aerer's? fast, is two years really too long a rest 
severe punishment for calling one of his horses a ‘ pig’; from political stirring up? 

the offense was officially described as “ insulting a horse in = 
A short time ago, a German court in 
a provincial town sentenced a man to several months’ im-| and much of the distress in our large cities to overcrowd- 
prisonment for the crime of lese-majesté; what he had done | ing, and much of the hardships of working people to com- 
being to keep his seat while the emperor’s health was} petition 
drunk. The Germans in the Cameroons undoubtedly find | doubtedly, these influences are largely effective. 


rhinoceros hide whips useful in elevating the Africans to} transit may help us out of the difficulty of overcrowding 





It is the fashion to attribute many of the discomforts 


by persons coming here from abroad. Un- 
Rapid 


population, and the alien contract labor law undertakes in 
a blundering and ineffective way to help out in the other 
But the complaint is a very old one. It has 


The last Quarterly Bulletin of the Public 
Library—a publication which is doing a conspicuous work 


|lature of Louisiana created a quarter of a century ago. | jn histor y—contains a fac-simile reproduction of a petition 


| effectively outlaw the lottery business. 


presented to the General Court, at the May session of that 


The bill which he body in 1677, praying for relief from a condition of things 
y and has introduced defines a lottery as any “scheme for the| not unlike that of which complaint is made to-day. 


This 


| distribution of property by chance among persons who petition was signed by 129 ‘handycraftsmen,’ who say that 


have paid, or agreed to pay, a valuable consideration fo 


r | their “ outward subsistence doth depend upon God’s bless- 





the chance, whether called a lottery, raffle or gift enter-| ing in the diligent use of their callings,” and who ask 
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therefore that they may be protected from alien and other 
competition. 


The petitioners go on to state that they find themselves 
“under great disadvantages by the frequent intrudeing of | 
strangers from all parts, especially of such as are not desira- 
bly qualified, which is very pernicious and prejudiciall to 
stranger drawes 


the Towne; and many times the away 


much of the custome from his neighbour, which hath been 





long settled, and in reality is much more the deserving 


. oe Pe a ‘ 
man; whereby it has already come to pass with many, that he corner-stone of what was 


severall inhabitants that have lived comfortably upon their | House’ was dr 


trades, and been able to bear publick charges in a consider 


able degree, now cannot subsist; and some that never 


| 
served any time, or not considerably forthe learning of a 
Trade, yet finding wayes to force themselves into the 
Town, and then sometimes by hireing or buying a servant, | 
they doe set upa Trade.” 


tion of about 5,000. 


Boston in 1677 had a popula 
The petition of these 129° ’ 
craftsmen,’ therefore, had the relative weight that a memo 
by about 
They 
petition that they represent “a very consicde rable part of 
the Town of Boston.’ But although the General Court 


rial to the legislature signed 13.000 citizens of 


Boston would have to-day. 


appointed a committee to take the matter into considera 
An in 


lative pro 


tion, nothing seems to have been done about it. 


teresting feature of this early petition for legis 


properly say in their|"™ 


tection of local industry is the evident intelligence of the | 


} } 


Only two out of the whole number of 129 ‘handy 


‘craftsmen’ signed by making their ‘mark,’ and the 


signers. 
name 
are written with a distinctness rare in autographs of that 
day, and also with much of what we call individual chara 


ter in the handwriting. 


Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, who has the gift of plain 
speaking in a somewhat unusual degree, has something to 
say about ‘ straight Americanism’ in a letter to newspaper 
editors in St. Paul, which is very refreshing and sensible. 
“ Every foreigner,” he writes, “ who comes to this country 
is in honor bound to become an American citizen, pure 
and simple, without any qualification. 
to bring into our American political life the questions o 
religious and 


European politics, and « pec ially the race 


rivalries of Europe. . He is bound not to act as an_ Tris! 


man or German, Englishman or Seandinavian, but purely 


as an American. It is an outrage that any one of ow 


He has no business 


political conventions should insert into the party platform | 


planks to catch any division of the foreign vote, because it | 


is an outrage that there should be any division of our voters | 


who cast their votes as foreigners. 
in our political platforms with the rivalry between Ger 
many and France, with the question of home rule for 
Ireland, or of union for the British Empire; all we ar 
concerned with are the questions of American politics, and 
we have the right to demand that every American voter 
should vote purely with reference to those questions.” 
There is a converse to this, which Mr. Roosevelt states 
with equal clearness; and this is to the effect that if a 
foreign-born citizen, who comes over here honestly and in 
good faith, fills the duties of American citizenship and acts 
asan American, pure and simple, it is most emphaticall) 
an outrage to discriminate against him in any way becaus« 
of his birthplace or his creed. 


Now that the coal of Cape Breton is to be made more 
generally available for use in this part of the country, it is 
interesting to recall the fact that nearly a century and a 
half ago Massachusetts people looked in this direction for 
fuel as well The Rev, 
Thomas Prince, in a sermon of thanksgiving preached by 


as for other desirable things. 


him in the Old South Meeting House, after the capture of 
Louisburg, described the natural riches of Nova Scotia, in 
which the Island of Cape Breton was included. “ It abounds 
in the best pit coal known in America” — said Mr. Prince, 
for he could not foresee the discovery of anthracite in Penn 
sylvania or the great bituminous deposits in the South and 
West — “and so near the surface of the earth and coast of 
the sea as to be very easily dug and put in vessels whic] 
French ships carry to Guadaloupe and Martinico for th 
refining of sugars, to their great advantage. Its commodi 
ous harbors, with its happy situation in the centre of ow 
fishery and in the wake of all the trade from Europe to th: 
British colonies on the main land of America, and both 
from them and the West India Islands to Europe, rendered 
the place of such vast importange that I remember while 
in England, when we came to know the Tory ministry had, 
by the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, resigned it to the French 
all true-hearted Britons who knew the circumstance of the 
island most grievously lamented the resignation, as full of 
teeming mischief to the British trade. By means of this 
island and fortification, the French every year have en- 
larged their fishery, and thereby their trade, wealth and 
shipping. 
worth the while to engage in a war with France, if it were 
for nothing else but to recover this most important island. 
with its advantage of woods, sea, coal, fishery and free-gift 


land, to the British Empire.” 


It has seemed to me for above twenty years 


We have nothing to do 
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A CENTURY OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


It will be fo irth of a 1! eine 
1 the ‘New state 


fifteen 


ninety-nine years on the 


long ca 


iwn to its place by 


| white } 


he number of horses indicated the number of stat 


the Union, Vermont and Kentucky having been a l to 
ithe old thirteen. Samuel Adar S WAS COVE ior and he 
corner-stone with due solemnity. With the next « 
tion of Independence, then, the hund t Ith ve iro th Ss t 
louse will be In. 
It was int ited in some rnal, la Ww tha } 
entur wl ] t ed | beg ' ‘ 
\New S e il i 
ne, | et e ¢ ed w \ ( 
@ wal It would be « 
\ | ve 1 Gs ( j h | 
Gerry, Caleb S ( G or tl ' 
rar ] i ‘ ‘ { I 
‘ t transpire } 
ntur It w have ( | 
he bee t Il tha he | ; i | 
t place in history before t was ti ‘ a « | 
When President Monroe visited Boston in 1817, he 
of course, offic laliv rece ived in thie state II e ! (, 
ernor Brooks. Monroe was so much pleased with i 
ng, that he asked to be introduced to Mr. Bulfin * andi 
was in consequence of this vi it, as it is | } AY! | 
finch made the plans for the rest ion of the ( i 
Washington. 
Doric Hall—the hall where the regimental colors ars 
reserved was fam iarly called , this name « 
st part of the century. It was in t] hall tha 
took place- once tan 1s at wi ] M Wi 
it speech in protest t th 
ouri. No mention will be found « 
Mr. Curtis's Life of Webster, be use atthe tin } ‘ 
hat book Mr. Curtis thovueht it might wound the susece: 
lities of the South. All the same. the meeting was 
ind the speech was made; and the substance of it | 
ubly remains in the address which this meeting publish 
is the protest of Massachusetts against the extel on ¢ 
slavery in 1820, 
At that time the colors sent by Stark to Boston, aft 
the battle of Bennington, were still preserved, with the Hes 
sian drum and musket, in the Senate chamber. By an un 


Messenger Kuhn, who fi 


fortunate tidy turn of Mr. 
they were moth-eaten and dirty, the colors were dest ‘ 


in a spring cleaning under his direction. Doul ss, | 


said that the old colors were out of repair, and tl new 
ones would last better. Still, some of us are sorry that th 
eagles which the Landgrave of Hesse borrowed n 


Charlemagne and the Roman | mpire did not escape the 


hand of modern repair and improvement. 


chance then to say: 


“So even Roman banners fall 


To hide the time-stains on our wall.” 
The commissioners now tell us about whole build 
ng what Mr. Kubhn said about the banners. It is old a 


out of repair, and a new one can be had for monev, and 


the state is rich. 

The state conventions of 1820 and 1853 were botb 
held in this State House. The wealth of « atory and ¢ 
wisdom, from all men of mark, was lavished bere. Mer 
sat in those bodies who had never served in the Genera 
Court, in their readiness to help in framing permanet 
institutions of the Commonwealth. Webster, Storv, mos 
of the judges of our own courts, indeed, have sooner o 
later taken part in the del itions here. In 1853, S 
ner and Phillips, neither of whom ever sat in the Legis 
ture, were in the convention. In state | es and 
at public hearings I have heard Charles Francis Adanis, 
Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Peleg Sprague, Francis 


Wayland, Edward Everett, and mar y others, orators o1 
statesmen; some of them in thed ‘vs when the St 
was not half a century old. 

Every European traveller of distinction, who had any 
rvernor of his time, was 


to the State House. 


claim to be presented to the gx 


taken of course It would be fair to 
say that, with its wealth of archives, the two charters, the 
statue of Washington, the relics of the older monument, it 
represented the Commonwealth as no single man could do. 
Lafayette was received here in 1824; a few years later 
General Jackson was received here. The cerem my was 
the more distinguished because the hosts supposed his 
advent to the presidency to be a permanent injury to the 
constitution; and they were obliged to show, in every 
detail of their hospitality, that they were Americans and 
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nees of every grade, from Keokuk and Blackhawk 
round to the Prince of Wales and. Prinee Alexis, } e 
en re ved here. It was after an hour in the govert « 
! where the Earl of J then rover 
ida had seen A v's n stra sin their d 
t he r | | ulitv and 
I und s sas I nev did | re 
] v W ew w e great War 
t 
iis {tw ) i him so well us 
h « S I] » for the duty which M ‘ 
i " Was n than 
‘ v ‘ l the old Ne w state I] 
) i 
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e « e Dane Law S 
b N The names of 
, catalogue of Harvard | 
‘ S , re n Spoken Of as Il 
in ; i Ss ihe i t ite President H 8 
S <M I se he is a ‘Har | 
’ he | i i Locke é Ss a era ite of 
| ] vs \ 1 is one of the « | es in Ha 
{ 
] s ( wl h have nothing to do w } 
it ( 4 lent and F% ws of | 
( i ditt - ea 
if 1 { : Ke ove g | 
i { \ i I ens we should 1 
‘ i ¢ . j t { ve I nt « 
} t who was not also presi 
I 1 ( 1 V | have asked him to 
" LJ ( pay 1 who had 1 
“ | As we VE verning 
I \ { < x | lalso of Ha I 
| vt D i es nt of the ¢ ke re’, 18 
Ww l be « i 1 England the chanceller of \ 
In s state of things the Annex grows up. With 
Imost, Harvard College lends its 
ss or the ne,to the new school. There was 4 
ne hen she 1 e men resign if they attemp ed outside 
Y. But she was most oven nus. She permitte l r 
‘ S h in e women’s college and to 
ve ‘ s doing so. The trustees 
G ] ] hus ne great i ivile ce of selectir FY ie 
C | s, and lea ¢ the poor ones on the other s 
Phe gy women had the very best,as an Amer 
After many vears of such co-operation, after endless 
vork ¢ e part of the trustees, an endowment of five 
] ed tl : ld s is brought together for the new 
schools. That is not enough for an independent colleg: for 
women. But granting this cordial and kindly plan of lend- 


ing protessors, it 


can be made to answer at Cambridge. 
the Cor- 


tich directs Harvard Uni- 


At this point the Tru the Annex and 
poration ef Harvard College, w 
versity, come to an agreement. The Annex is to rate as 4 
college, Radcliffe College. 


agree to receive thiscollege asa member of the university: 


The trustees of the university 


More than this, they agree that they will never give any 
gentlemen, though they did not ‘Hurrah for Jackson.’ | diploma to its students which they would not give to 
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er their control. 
e position in s holarship and letters. 


More 


from Harvard 


than this, |t 


ehall be a Harvard degree. It emanates 
is signed by the officers of Harvard Uni- 


y and - 
Certainly we had supposed that this was all that 


inebriety, las very naturally moved the press and, on 


"1: 7 


may say, all intelligent persons in such a way as to arouse 


a universal hope that a new channel of deliverance had 
been found. 
In proportion to this interest, was the disappointme nt 
| people this 
! 


nd that here was only another secret nostrum, and that 


who took matter 8s riously, 


when they 


assist 


invited to 
! 


lends to stock-ho 


they were in a private enterprise with 


lers and securities to bond-holders, | 


as if they had been requested to go into company for build 


lrawing-room cars. 


Looking at it from a point of view of morals, it is pre- 
J J 
cisely as if St. Paul, when he lived at Phillippi, had an 


nounced that he had appointed a sanitariam for the moral 
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: 
ge, one of the fifteen already establish ‘Cures’ throughout the country, and coin money | « 


The diplomas shall represent just the | or 


We believe I 


. f 
if of 


them, have the moral right to do so. 


hat in this respect the view maintained in England on this | « 


; ene ‘ 
will alleviate the 


1} ] 


has made a discovery, or claims to have made one, which | t 


sufferings of humanity, wrongs his fellow- 





light, wriggling and squirming ( I use his own words) in the 
facts, with 


The ob 


impera 


rresence of recorded their minds saturated 


what he expressively terms a filio-pietistic spirit. 


} 
‘ 


ject in view is, in the first place, to point out the 


tive duty of disregarding all ties of patriotism, religion, ot 


lescent, when engaged in historical composition, and, in 


he next | lace to proc lain ex cathe 


i ‘ ae > 
ot M issachusetts ha 1 seen fit In iblish Religious 


understand it, their posterity would have 


< 
= 


whieved ‘a great des * and have es ped ‘a century o! 
int ‘ ual torpor, 1 the deep nig t of « ime theol y. 
In his preface Mr. Adams is modestly content to style him 
xt a lie and an iconoclast, but he might well have 
vided that he is an adept in theart of what might be 
called Retrospective V: ination. He puts one in mind 


it have been.’’ 


T] , ft tre } 
These words, however, at utextreme!\ 


va é d thev leave oom tor endit v eties of specu 
lation » t] when Mr. A ns takes to k his pred 
cessor, and reiterates bis ‘ wonder’ that they have not been 


periment wou d have resulted as he asseveraics. 
Mr. Winthrop then cites 


severe epitl ets. 


“The Antinomian, the Quaker, and the Baptist,” he 


some of 





the best friends of the New Eneland Puri 


declares, “ were 
which saved him from co 


truth bas never dawned on the.mind of the 


tan—the acrid &a 


this elementary 
filio-pietistic investigator.” It certain 
| 





cure he world and that he would save from the disease 
called sin all persons who had been troubled by it, if 
ey or their friends would pay so many draclimas o1 
irii for the cure. 
The revulsion of is growing stronger and 
stronger. It is not necessary that the medical men should 
s mselves, as they do, to show that the parti ular 
ys given in the Gold Cures are injurious. For con 
is men and won s enouch that here are somes 
people who say they have a secret for helping mankind 
n emperance, and that this is a secret that they are 
¢tosell for monev. Cons ie ous people will no 
wiih st h bucksters: they will eal the m dicine 
lay n H ] ney ] ave a rient to ke eve 
l which the law « the «¢ rv gives to lin the 
I t which are volved in such arrangements 
as the w of this commonwe h re ifes pri- 
; g se for the ivcaitment of the sane. hae it a riot 
ite all ins s where the methods of cure em- 
] e not frar wn « o the world. 
; 
Miss Frances Willard had this matter to deal with in 
her ar il messaveto the world. She summed up he 


‘uisinthelollowing sentence: * itis claimed bv journalists 


who have taken up Dr. Keeley and the Cure, that he hasa 
periect right to make as much money out of it as he can. 
Phis is the crux of the whole situation: White Ribboners 


do not belive that he has this right, or that the men who 





hink it ever dawned upon any mind worth mentioning ex 


¢ 1 
that of 


l cept our vice-p esident—I meanin the sense.o 


' , 
| elementary truth. An elementary truth, as the term is 
| ordinarily applied, is the statement of a well-recognized 


fundament 
| alists.. Mv long intimacy with Mr. Adams has led me to | Mr. Adams attaches to the word ‘early,’ but this ‘ protest’ 
ittach a peculiar value to his opinions, but I cannot quite | ( which, by the by, was no protest at all, but an affectionate 
consent to regard them in the light of historical data. In-| letter of advice, first mentioned by Cotton Mather in 1702) 


uption—but | the 


y has not, nordo J 


*. } a. i 
i] fact. distinct from the theories of controver-| setts at the bar of history. 


3 


So far from considering the Anti- 








lividual tastes differ. 
xomians the acrid salt which preserved the Puritans from 
‘orruption, T rather incline to compare them to the flies 


subject is the true one, namely, that any physician who| mentioned by Solomon which defiled a pot of ointment at 


he risk of rendering it unsavory. 


“Tn the wonderful economy of nature,” proceeds the 


; 1. wanted: it was certainly much more than most | men and his profession if he does not make that discovery | author, “the Puritan wasas much indebted to the Quaker 
, ht would ever be prank A. |public. I am perfectly aware that this statement will not | and the Baptist as is the man sinking into frigid torpor to 
w comes an unexpected rebuff —a slap in the face | find its way into the newspapers that have misrepresented | the dog that worries him into activity; he was as wrong in 
ered to the hard-working government of the An- | us; but it is due to ourselves and to our co-workers in the | driving away the ‘intruder’ as is the man in striking at 
lasked for adoll and you have given me a doll, ltemperance cause throughout the world that we should | the dog.” Dr. John-on tells us that a metaphor drawn 
hen ¥ Wankel Gas 6 mridin n.” One sees absurd | put ourselves squarely on record.” from nature ennobles art, but T cannot help thinking this 
< in which women are held up to ridicule, where they one, though undoubtedly ingenious, cal ulated to confuse 
front in such ways. But it is melancholy to see | THE PURITANS OF THE BAY. the reader; for if the man had not restored his circulation 
vs in black and white in an elaborate protest. by striking at the dog that worried him, he might with 
we eshed for a Harvard desree. 3 " s Kies At the December meeting of the Ilistorical Society, Mr. | “ifliculty have escaped relapsing into torpor. A preferable 
3 ae cies a etna® sien We oil was the des! R. C. Winthrop, Jr. presented some interesting | tters of | theory, in my judgement, is that the individual in question 
Harvard Colles Dhis is the protest And it | Emmanuel Downing’s which he had lately purchased and | Was real v not in the least benumbed, but that he mistook 
has the Aueew 3 remain the Annex | deciphered. He in ail ae ‘etl: snme ¥ ble and | the beast, not for a dog, but for a less domestic quadruped. 
ai ; ; ae a ; Shere al WI Re this as it may, the shortness of the afternoon admon- 
. - ~ «“ T) \ , : we _ n the B , e H | smeto postpone further cita ions, as there are a few 
Ilarvard N ‘ ! LD) \ \ ‘ He « | points I wish to tonch upon. 
. - Mir. ¢ oH Adve 4 oft In the first place, I shou'd be sorry if any member 
s this the veracity and s we ar l « Farle 8 s p nt who has not read the book were to obtain the im- 
as ” ; a NE : waite tar wht TF ides sees r that Thad buckled my sword to my thigh in eon- 
with ce of something Mr. Adams may have said about 
oe ai ow } ae ; ( ‘ \ So far is this from being the case 
( “| ; oO : : I \ nony to the courtesy with which he 
mT \ } yin all his writings. The worst thing 
: : ; ; | sof him in e present volume is thathe was not so 
hail ? wes sil be a Has di- ee , ' , pio-| umanas W m the Silent; and IT doubt whether 
; » be won. | even my father who probably admires him more than any 
. a a ot és i ws ae ee ge. howevs an excep a} ne else d would venture to insist that he was. Inthe 
Mamma! See my new vn which has ¢ home | - = 4 Fcan promise ent Fsecond J e. TP should be equally sorry to create an impres- 
I! . ndid! Now, dear | cae es Viet iw. £ ‘I ion that TL differ from Mr. Adams to/o ca@/o and on all 
; in ae es and tins he | new Ss elit ted a Rett a Feet s. Onthe cor his book contains many expres- 
’ | 7 , ns of ¢ niow h | co dl ' ly H#eTree, For instance, 
R ha h P aie ead i. 2 me rived toa |! he ¢ es with approbation the saying of our as 
He only n ats a ‘ ; ‘ vy steal I with many people history is only a kind 
w it n . t | . ow n to » } : ‘ p, Lam quite at one with him. It is, 
Please a : ‘ ( ey mary period as it is of the 
| I th lI | he 1] serisite and as it w be of the period of the Civil War 
5 asi way from it When he quotes with equa 
he does. n } ' Idoso wish Mitchell we | + , , ; + | Henry Maine’s reference to the occasion- 
. Se eve ae salle itt oe of a ; I | nauseous grandiloquence of the American panegyrical 
{ iin falls And it is to hoped may 1 rise anil i«M ’ ett 1 and tie Bist | .’ and Do *s remark, that in some chronicies of 
| ’ 
til Thalestris has something better to sa | in O e Ti ! sw 1 «] ’ here. J nk, | Sew ] mid we are treated ra her toa‘ hagiology than to 
o be interpreted in N er oe a | 1 am sensible that such criticisms are by no means 
THE KEELEY GOLD CURE. so that the s le might not inay priately have been | ut foundation 
an 4 Rebuke with an Object.” Th Py ROP PE Bs So, too, of much that he says on the subject of Tolera- 
There never was a system of treatment which has been|;the historians of Massachusetts, past and present, wl 0} es: One = pengg oe hae atten to deny Oe eee ae 
er advertised than the so-called ‘Gold Cure’ known by | with the exception of the author’s younger brother and two | un old-fash ned How Eng and winter as to contend that 
Dr. Keeley’s name. ‘The desire for some effective treat wr three obviously impart al Quaker writers, are collectively |the fathers of the Massachusetts Bay Colony were not 
t of the most terrible of diseases, which is the disease | -haracterized as a set of sophistical sinners against the | harsh in their treatment of dissent—nor is there any reason 


o suppose they ever intended to be otherwise. 


Among 


he varied considerations which induced them to expatriate 


hemselves—considerations of 


conscience, considerationg 
rations connected with the disturbed state 


of trade, conside 





J of the mother-country, considerations connected with the 
| p ead of the Protestant faith in the New World--you 
may search their letters and other writings in vain for any 
urpose of what we call Toleration. It would nomore have 

| « red to them to consent to Free Religion within their 

diction than to permit a phalanstery of Free Love. 

>} shame on their narrow-mindedness! vociferates Mr. 
| Adams Shame on them if you will, say I, but at least 


ey are 


not deserving of so much opprobrium as if they 
had sailed from England with a plan of establishing here 
a sort of Church Congress of different persuasions and had 
ended in ejecting from it all but their own pet parsons. 
Stillless am [ disposed to deny the appositeness of Mr, 
\dams’s favorite parallel between the banishments and 
punishments of the Old World and those of the New. I 
wsitate to believe that Thomas Dudley was quite as cruel 





is Philip If., or John Endicott always as arbitrary as 


Louis XIV. or Archbishop Laud; but there is so strong an 


thle to see thines as he sees them, his robust reliance on analogy between religious persed utions in all countries and 
his powers of second-sight makes him forget that we have all ages that [ freely admit Mr. Adams to have been fully 
n} ] are word n the century in question, the ex-| entitled to draw the comparisons he has done. 


Where I think him not altogether fair is the way in 


Mr. Adams’s more | which he makes light of the argument of President Quincy 


land others, that when men are risking their lives and fer- 
»|+unes ina distant wilderness an instinct of self-preservation 
-| leads them to avoid the risk of Anarchy by drawing tight 
reins of order—and alsothe way in whichhe repeatedly 
»| conveys the impression that from the outset the friends of 
ithe Colony in England disapproved of severity. In sup- 
rt port of thishe relies, first, upon what he styles “the formal 
f\ recorded protest of all the more eminent divines of their 
s| own way of tl inking,’ which constitutes, he says, “ nothing 
_|less than an indict ment of the early polity of Massachu- 


1 know not what sicnification 
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was written in the spring of 1669, nearly forty years after 
the settlement of Boston, thirty-two years after the Antino- 
mian Controversy, thirty-four years after the banishment 
of Roger Williams, and at a time when, with a few unim- 
portant exceptions, the founders of Massachusetts were in 
their graves. He further relies—and this is one of his 
trump-eards, which he plays effectively more than once— 
upon the well-known letter from Sir Richard Saltonstall to 
Wilson and Cotton, the date of which, however, he omits 
to mention. It is true it bears no date, but the internal 
evidence of Cotton’s answer to it conclusively establishes 
that the correspondence could not possibly have taken 
place earlier than 1651, sixteen years after the banishment 
of Williams, fourteen after the Antinomian Controversy, 
and at a time when Saltonstall had been twenty years 
absent from the Colony, in which he had only resided about 
nine months and to which he never returned. Cotton's 
long reply to it begins by explaining that neither he nor 
Wilson was at all responsible for the punishments com- 
plained of, and he then enters into a very elaborate justifi- 
Mr. Adams, omitting all 
reference to the early part of this letter, quotes exactly 


cation of the course pursued. 


four sentences from the middle of it, and then mysteriously 


adds, ‘and there John Cotton stopped!" In point of fact, 


however, John Cotton, so far from stopping, continued for | 


the equivalent of a page and a half of print, in the course 
of which are to be found the following memorable words : 


“We have tolerated in our Church some Anabaptists, some 
Antinomians, and some seekers, and do still to this day. 


Weare far from arrogating infallibility of judgment to our- | 


selves or affecting uniformity; uniformity God never required, 
infallibility he never granted us. We content ourselves with 
unity in the foundation of religion and of Church order; super 
structures we suffer to vary. We have here Presbyterian 
churches as well as Congregational, and have learned (through 
grace) to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace; only 
we are loth to be blown up and down like chaff by every wind of 
new notions.”’ 


John Cotton may have been the weak creature Mr. 
Adams inclines to think him, but I am not aware that he 
was ever charged with untruthfulness ; and it is only reason- 
able to assume that this account of what he then personally 
witnessed in Massachusetts is more accurate than the hear 
say testimony of Saltonstall, who had been on this side of 
the ocean for two decades. If I were asked for evidence 
of the state of feeling among friends of the colony in Eng- 
land during the period of the Antinomian Controversy, I 
should not wish to appear to seek it in what was written 
many years afterward in relation to a wholly different con- 
dition of things, but I should refer to contemporaneous 


correspondence, and in particular to a letter of Em-| 


manuel Downing, dated Nov. 21, 1637, only a few weeks 
after the adjournment of the Cambridge Synod, and pub- 
lished thirty years ago by this society. ‘“ Here [in Lon- 
don],” he says, “hath been great joy for your great victo- 
ries, but far more for vanquishing your erroneous opinions 
than for conquering the Pequots. Our best and worthiest 
men do much marvel you did not banish Wheelwright and 
Hutchinson's wife, but suffer them to sow more sedition 
among you. Mr. Vane’s ill-behavior there hath lost all his 
reputation here. I hear he is about to travel into Ger- 
many.” By the phrase “our best and worthiest men” 
Downing undoubtedly referred to prominent members of 
the Parliamentary party with whom he is known to have 
been intimate—such as Sir Arthur Haslerig, Sir Nathaniel 
Barnardiston, Sir William Spring or Lord Brooke—and it 
is eminently probable that he was also alluding to the high 
officials who, as I have taken pains to show in the early 
part of this paper, honored him with their confidence and 
were favorably disposed toward Massachusetts. The 
opinions of such men were not lightly to be regarded. 

But I pass on to what, I think, can hardly fail to be gen- 
erally deplored, the harsh attacks of our vice-president 
upon his predecessors in the field of historical literature 
—*that miserable drove of Adam's degenerate seed,” to 
use a favorite expression of Roger Williams. Curiously 
enough, these philippics were addressed to Harvard stu- 
dents, and under somewhat peculiar circumstances. About 
a year ago our associate Channing wrote me that he was 
very desirous of procuring a number of duplicate copies of 
books which have become comparatively rare and quite 


history, in order to stimulate original research among his 
pupils. To this end I sent him a contribution, and I dare 
say that he received a larger one from Mr. Adams. It 
now appears, however, that to counteract the possibly bale- 
ful effect which a study of Puritan writings might have 
upon the minds of these adolescents, it was arranged that 
the latter should go out there and temporarily occupy the 
chair of Channing, in order to ventilate his peculiar theo- 
ries. The volume | am criticising contains his lectures; 
and in the preface to it we are told that his hearers “ took 
rather kindly” to him, which I cannot for a moment doubt. 


usually varied “departments of human activity, but to this 
was added the intellectual zest of listening while, in a 
trenchant style and with an authoritative manner not ill- 
befitting his early acquired rank of colonel of dragoons, the 
foremost representative of the most distinguished family in 
New England proceeded ( figuratively speaking) first to 
prod the fathers of Massachusetts with a sharp stick, and 
then to assail the historians of Massachusetts with a toma- 
hawk! Into the question how far such ex parte methods 
of instruction ought to commend themselves to pedagogists 
“One light for all,” ex- 
claims Mr. Adams in one of his most eloquent passages. 
By all means, I answer, but surely it should be the steady 
light of reason and of record, and not one that is liable to 
be considered an ignis fatuus of imagination and prejudice. 
I have already drawn attention to several of the flowers of 
rhetoric distributed by him among his co-workers past and 
present, but they convey but an imperfect idea of the vigor 
of a recital which fairly entitles its author to be henceforth 
regarded in this community as the very Boanerges of icono- 
clasm. 


I do not purpose now to enter. 


His lectures teem with such additional amenities 


as ‘maze of sophistry,’ ‘self-satisfied complacency,’ 
| sufficient 


‘ self- 
provincialism,’ ‘hypocrisy,’ ‘evasion,’ ‘cant,’ 
‘self-deception,’ ‘systematic narrowness of vision,’ ‘ jaun- 
diced eyes,’ ‘perversion of facts,’ distortion of record,’ 
‘ pages pervaded by degrading beliefs,’ ‘they knew better,’ 

fo had no excuse for not knowing better,’ ‘knowing 
The misconduct attri- 

buted alike to founders and to historians of Massachusetts 
has apparently so preyed upon the naturally acute mind 
of Mr. Adams as to have embedded in it the singular hallu- 





| better, they sinned,’ and so on. 


now disapproves, not only must. such an individual have 
|ipso facto known he was in the wrong and in so doing 
sinned against light, but that to him is hereafter only appli- 
|eable the language of the Psalmist, ‘he travaileth with 
| iniquity, and hath conceived mischief and brought forth 
| falsehood. 

| Of the great ability displayed in this book there can, as 
| I stated at the outset, be no question. 





Its key-note, how- 
ever, as it seems to me, isa profound conviction on the 
part of its author that all Massachusetts historians of any 

ae note, himself excepted, are quite untrustworthy, and 

that it has been reserved for him to head a crusade for the 
| extirpation of Filio-Pietism. I am bound to say (though 
he may not entirely relish the comparison) that no Chris- 
tian knight of old ever clove the skull of an unbeliever with 
amore pronounced air of martial exhilaration than that 
with which Mr. Adams has entered on this combat. It is 
one, however, in which he cannot hope tu be immediately 


| 


I shall not improbably have other opportunities for ming- 
ling in the fray. All I would, therefore, at present say on 
this head is that, while I have no disposition to deny that 
instances are to be met with where popular authors, in 
| their treatment of the Puritans, have ( slightly paraphras- 
| ing the lines of Prior) 





Been to their virtues very kind, 
Been to their faults a little blind; 


yet I contend that, as a rule, our leading historical writers 


|have been conspicuous for a persistent search after, and | 


| careful statement of recorded fact—in short, that, as there 
isevery reason to suppose that there existed in Greece 
| brave men before Agamemnon, so there will always be the 


| best reasons for believing that here in Massachusetts | 
veracious historians were not unknown prior to our vice- | 


| president—nor can the greatest of them all, Thomas 
| Hutchinson, readily be accused of partiality to the Puri- 

vans, as he was a descendant of Mistress Anne Hutchinson 
_and a Tory in his political principles. [ may add that 
| perhaps the most unblushing filio-pietist upon our roll of 


members appears to have been an illustrious progenitor of | 
| the author of this volame. In the discourse of John Quincy | 
| 


| Adams to us, on the 29th of May, 1843, when we cele- 
| brated the bi-centennial anniversary of the New England 


| Confederation, occurs the following stirring passage :— 


“ Brethren of the Massachusetts Historical Society, the repu- 


| tation of our forefathers is the choicest inheritance and the 


' ; ‘ al richest possession they have left us. The preservation of their | 
expensive, on subjects connected with our early colonial | good name from those slanders with which they were so bitterly 


| persecuted and so pertinaciously assailed in their own time, and 
| which, passing from age to age, with a perseverance of envy 
| 


eminent duties of this Society.” 

_ Mr. Charles F. Adams said that it seemed to him inex- 
| pedient at least to say anything which would enter into the 
| proceedings of the Society which had not been carefully 
considered. The criticisms of Mr. Winthrop had been of 
a somewhat unusual character, and hardly in accordance 
with the traditions of the Society. 
| stances, therefore, he would defer any reply until he had 


: ‘ ‘ js 
; an opportunity to examine more carefully and in print 


cination that whenever any one of them has in the course 
of his life said or done anything of which he ( Mr. Adams) | 


victorious; and as the struggle is likely to last some time, | 


| and detraction, are yet showered upon them, is one of the pre- | 


Under the circum- 


Not only did they enjoy the unwonted privilege of being | what Mr. Winthrop had said. He would then take an 
brought into immediate contact with one of the most in- 


fluential members of the Board of Overseers and with a 
public man who had achieved deserved prominence in un- | 


| opportunity to answer Mr. Winthrop, so far as it seemed 
| necessary so to do, at the next meeting of the Society. 
At the January meeting, Mr. Adams, having called the 


corresponding secretary, Mr. Justin Winsor, to the chair 
read the following paper: 

Those present at the last meeting of the Society wij) 
remember that our associate, Mr. R. C. Winthrop, Jr., ther 
read an interesting paper on certain original Manuscripts 
relating to early New England history, which had recentl, 
| come to light; and in his paper took occasior to refer q 
some length to a recent publication of mine entitled 
its Historians and its History.” It is 
of course, needless for me to call attention to the fact tha 
the publication in question was one brought out in the or. 
dinary process of historical investigation, and in no way 
connected with this Society. 

At the time I called attention to the fact that Mr 
Winthrop’s course in this matter, and his quite outspoken 
utterances, though, as between him and me, perhaps made 
allowable by that give-and-take understanding which 
naturally results from a close and kindly personal aequain 
tance originating in the boyish freedom of college inter. 
course, and continued through forty years of maturer life, 
yet on the record and in cold print, constituted somewhat 
of an innovation upon the traditions of this Society. The 
next day, when, in consequence of this remark of mine, | 


| received a note from him offering at once to withetraw and 


thy 


“ Massachusetts : 





suppress all he had said in his paper on the subjyerof my 
book if it gave me the slightest annoyance, I to@kypecasion 
in my reply, while altogether deprecating any s PERSION, 
to observe that none the less his paper had, so farms | was 
concerned, “smacked rather of the floor of the! jou se of 
Commons than of the Chamber of the Academy,” 

For myself, I will say at the outset, I have.more than 
a regard, I have a profound respect, for the traditions of 
this Society. In this country, with its tendency te exces 
_ sive freedom of speech and a disregard of the recognized 
| conventionalties of what is sometimes termed a more effet: 
| civilization, we all, | am confident, feel that there is some 
thing refreshing and, so to speak, restful in the well-ordered 
quiet and decorum, the old-time courtesy and mutual con 
sideration, characteristic of this room. 


All this may some 
times be referred to in other and less respectful language ; 
but no one has any disposition to disturb, much less violate 
it. ; 

Thus thinking and feeling, I am altogether unwilling to 
be drawn into a discussion which could possibly leave upon 
the record of the proceedings of the society any word of 
mine personal to myself or my writings. Such, in my 
judgment, would be unworthy of a place there. Nor, in thus 
speaking, do I confine the remark to myself or the products 
of my own pen. 

Ignoring, therefore, whatever in Mr. Winthrop’s paper 
was individual to myself or my methods of expression, | 
propose to discuss in as impersonal a spirit as I can those 
points of historical fact upon which Mr. Winthrop seems 
disposed to take issue with me. 

A somewhat careful examination of Mr. Winthrop's 
paper in its printed form fails to show any important mat- 
ter relating to fact upon which he thus takes issue, except 
as respects the feeling with which the friends of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony in England regarded in the earlier period 
the policy of compelled conformity here adopted. Dealing 
with this subject in detail, our associate endeavors to show 
that the documentary evidence adduced by me in support 

of my statements is at best irrelevant, and more than inti- 

mates that a harsher term might well be applied to my use 
of that evidence ; for he says I “ omit to mention ” the dates 
of the letters, ete., from which I quote,— and he then goes 
on to point out that these letters, ete., in allcases bore date 
long subsequent to the Antinomian contest of 1636-1638 — 
in one case at least seven years and in another nearly forty. 

Finally he adds, referring to an assertion of mine that the 
etters referred to “constitute nothing less than an indict: 

ment of the early polity of Massachusetts at the bar of 
history,” that he knows not what signification I apply to 

the word ‘early.’ He then proceeds to confine the word 

‘early’ to the events of 1637, and seemingly convicts me 

of manipulation of evidence. 

| words : 


But I will quote his own 
“If I were asked for evidence of the state of feel- 
ing among friends of the Colony in Epgland during the 
period of the Antinomian Controversy, I should not wish 
to appear to seek it in what was written many years after- 
ward in relation to a wholly different condition of things”: 
and elsewhere he says of me, “the date he omits 
| mention. ’ 
I believe I have stated Mr. Winthrop’s point with ac- 
curacy and scrupulous fairness. I shall now proceed to 
| deal with it. If Mr. Winthrop does not, as he asserts. 
| know what signification I attached to the word ‘early’ in 
|my reference to the early polity of Massachusetts, it is, | 
submit, no fault of mine. 1 certainly defined it clearly and 
| repeatedly enough. _It is on the thirty-eighth page of the 
| book he was criticising that the expression he refers to 
|oceurs. Only six pages before (p. 32) while entering 0” 
| this part of the discussion, I had defined the expression 4 
including the “ forty years which immediately followed the 
“After 1680 a certain degree of formal toleration existed "; 


| 
| 
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Synod of 1637.” On the same page I had expressly said, 
and from the beginning almost to the end of the book 
onder discussion, the controversy of 1637 is referred to 
simply as the date at which the polity thenceforth con- 
tinued was first entered upon. It was of this continuing 
policy, unbroken in any way until the arrival of the so- 
called king’s missive in November, 1661, that the letters I 
referred to constituted a contemporaneous indictment. As 
such they were, I now confidently submit, germane, strictly 
to the point, and, moreover, conclusive. 

It so chances that I have recently, in connection with a 
forthcoming volume of the publication of the Prince So- 
ciety, entitled “ Antinomianism in the Colony of Massa 







way—Downing with the shrewdness of an attorney, Peter 
with that clerical unction which in a vulgar nature so easily 
degenerates into greasiness. Neither of them was the man 
for a forlorn hope, and both returned to Eegland when the 
civil war opened prospect of preferment there. Both, we 
suspect, were inclined to value their Puritanism for its re- 
wards in this world rather than the next. Downing’s son, 
Sir George, was basely prosperous, making the good cause 
pay him so long asit was solvent, and then selling out in 
season to betray his old commander, Colonel Okey, to the 
shambles at Charing Cross.’ 

To modify slightly Mr. Winthrop’s language, if | were 
asked for evidence of the state of feeling as respects perse- 








cution for conscience’ sake among England’s “best and 
worthiest” between the years 1637 and 1645, I should not 
“wish to appear to seek it” in the correspondence of a 
self-seeking London attorney; on the contrary, I should 
look for it, as I did look for it in that portion of 
the book which Mr. Winthrop criticises,—in the 
recorded utterances of those great historic characters 
of the turned steadily to 
the morning, and reflected the strong light of the 
breaking dawn —the Miltons, the Cromwells and the 


chusetts Bay,” been engaged in what I fancy may prove to 
be the most careful study yet made of this very point of 
the contemporaneous state of feeling among the friends of 
the colony in England during the period of the Antinomian 
Controversy ; and, as aresult of that investigation—made, 
et me add, as part of the study which led to my writing 
the ‘ Massachusetts,’—as a result of that investigation, | 
thought I saw cause to believe that at the time the troubles 
in Massachusetts of 1637 attracted almost no notice at all 


time, whose faces were 


in England. Englishmen then were intent on other things. 
So far as I could learn, the manuscript of what has since 
been known as Thomas Welde’s ‘ Short Story ’"—the book 
fi hich we owe nearly all the information we possess of 
i occurrences—lay undisturbed and unnoticed some- 
were in London from the summer of 1638, when it arrived 
thie, until 1644, when at last it was printed. 
hu with approval by the best Engiish opinion of the time. 
hurted to and fro by those engaged in the first fierce British | Phat it was looked etd re approval is certain; whether 
battle over religious toleration at that time raging in the by the “ best and worthiest depends wholly on whom you 
Westminster Assembly. Brought out apparently under Spars fit -” oer as such. If the most extreme and intol- 
the approving auspices of the rigid Scot Presbyterians, i npn Scotch I a are aecaptes before the bar of 
was intended to discredit and put to rout the radicals of re- | history eat the “best and worthiest,” they certainly bail 
ligious freedom, a contemptible minority fighting uuder the garded this feature of the Massachusetts polity of 1637 
leadership of the younger Vane. with unqualified and outspoken commendation, and wished 
But all this I have gone into at length in the introduc-| its adoption in England. This, as I have shown in the 
tory matter to the Prince Society volume referred to, and publieation of the Prince Society already referred to, is 
be cages in the controversial pamphlets of the day, and 
| refer to it only in connection with that part of Mr. Win-| Was voiced by one known in history by the appellation 
throp’s paper in which he quotes from Emmanuel Down- | Thomas we rrr — age “ seg fase 
ing’s letter of November, 1637, printed thirty years ago by | 2anter. teferring probably to Governor inthrop’s 
|‘ Apologie,’ then fresh from the press, Baillie remarked : | 
of what the * best and worthiest men’ then thought in Eng- oa 
land. Emmanuel Downing! A few years ago a member | We, or any church, to suppress, by the power of the magis-| 
of this society, probably now present, published a memoir | om all ra are a of their i egg. a] 
narily and presentiy even to death lately, or perpetual | 
slavery.” And to me, as a descendant of those thus com- 
| mended, the bitterest thing about this utterance is its 
professional or business man, of a type common enough in | truth; yet what vee a ae eneeps 5s degree, could 
thatday, but now in their descendants craving oblivion have been said of Spain, or that renowned institution with 
The letter has a true historical significance—it is | which the name of Torquemada is familiarly associated? 

In the course of his remarks Mr. Winthrop referred also 
for all time it may enjoy such further vogue as an insertion | to my allusions to his ancestor Governor Winthrop, and bore 
in the Proceedings of this Society will certainly give to it. | to mea eum pen a ae eee — in He 
The date was October, 1856. writings ave always referred to the first Governor o 

Dear Sir—I am sorry you should have thought fit to intro. | Massachusetts,— for such in verity John Winthrop was; 
duce the subject of slavery into your morning sermon. The dis-| and he added that he considered it no derogation to his 
weeny this subject from’ the apgeahe our community, will ancestors that I intimated he was not so strong or 80 great 
not tend to promote pure religion or g morality; on the con- | veuns - : 
trary, it may engender feelings leading to strife and bitterness: | * man as W illiam the Silent. A word beggin os on etait 
Hereafter, when you propose to preach on slavery, I should son. In the first place I meant it,—if Mr. Winthrop will 
— “ a favor to be informed, so that I may absent myself pardon so direct a form of speech, possibly open to the 
too ur tee ae the painful necessity of quit charge of brusqueness. There are three men, and, so far 

Iam your dehené and servant. as I know, only three, who by common acceptance, at least 
/among us Americans, really occupy the position which 

2 : : 
| Clarendon tells us was at the time of the Long Parliament 
The writer of that precious epistle is in his grave. | popularly assigned to John Hampden,— the position of 
Nine years later the great fight had been fought out, and | Pater Patrie. Those three are William of Nassau, John 
slavery had vanished forever from the land; President | Winthrop and George Washington. No other men in the 


Vanes. These 1 quoted —they are my witnesses, their 
voices are with me; but Mr. Winthrop, ruling them out of 
court, calls in their place to the stand—Emmanuel Downing ! 


But on this issue I have not done yet. 





Our associate 
intimates that the course of the Massachusetts magistrates 


. Then ex-| and clergy in the Antinomian controversy was looked upon 


od, it was published as one of the pamphlet missiles 


it would be mere waste of time and space to repeat it here. 





this society, and adduces what he thus quotes as evidence 
“ Only they in New England are more strict and rigid than | 


of his father, the Rev. Rufus Ellis; and in it, mercifully, | 
but, as | think, wrongly, suppressing the name of the writer | 
he inserted a letter written by a smug, conservative Boston 


only. 


eloquent in its insolence ; so I quote it in full, in order that | 





Rev. R. Ellis, Exeter Place. 


Lincoln had delivered his immortal second inaugural, and | history of any country, unless we go back to Scripture 
truly ‘every drop of blood drawn with the lash’ had been | story and the legend of the Sheikh Abraham, occupy a 
‘ paid by another drawn with the sword.’ Some of us here position similar to that of each and all of those three. A 
now remember well enough what a large portion of those | triumvirate in history, they are unique. 

deemed ‘best and worthiest’ in Boston and this land of | I now propose to institute no comparison between John 


ours then thought on the subject of slavery, and the agita- | Winthrop and William of Nassau or George Washington. 
ion against it. The Boston gentleman who that October | But I will say that the older I have grown and the more I 
evening wrote to his pastor the letter I have read voiced have studied and seen, the greater in my esteem, as an ele- 
their feelings only too well. But would we now quote that ment of strength in a people, has character become, and 
letter, or the evidence of its writer, to show what the | the less in the conduct of human affairs have I thought 
really ‘best and worthiest men’ of the time felt in 1856 on |of mere capacity or even genius. With character a race 
the great religious and moral issues involved in African | will become great, even though they be as stupid and un- 
slavery ? assimilating as the Romans; without character, any race 

[t was much the same with’ Emmanuel Downing as re. will in the long run prove a failure, though it may number 
spects the equally great issues of two centuries and a half! in it individuals having all the brilliancy of the Jews, 
ago. Mr. Winthrop has referred to the volume of the Col- | crowned with the genius of Napoleon. The French and 
lections of the Society in which the letter he quotes from | the Germans are even now illustrating the truth of my 
was published. It was through that volume I first made proposition. In that book to which Mr. Winthrop has 
the acquaintance of Emmanuel Downing; and I was, I | called your attention, I say of John Winthrop that “his 
remember, introduced to him by no less a person than our | force lay in character ”; and when I said that, I paid, and 
= distinguished colleague, James Russell Lowell. Down-| meant to pay, the highest tribute which in my judgment 
‘ng Was in company with Hugh Peter; and’Mr. Lowell re- can be paid to a race or’to its individual typical men. John 
ferred to the pair, not unjustly as on fuller knowledge, it | Winthrop, like William of Nassau a century before and 
has since seemed to"me, as two men who “leave a positively | George Washington a century after, conferred on a nascent 
unpleasant savor in the nostrils. Each is selfish in his own | community the greatest boon possible,— the example of 


lofty character in public life ; as such, he was and still re- 

mains a guiding star. “The virtues of a superior man are 

like the wind; the virtues of a common man are like the 

grass ; the grass, when the wind passes over it, bends. 

And now, having said thus much, I almost regret being 

forced to add one further controversial word; but it is 

essential to my argument. Once for all, I want to enter my 

protest against the assumption, only too common, and, so 

far as I know, unchallenged, that in some mysterious way 

the intensity of conviction and sternness of purpose, so 

noticeable in the Puritan character, implied, of necessity, 

narrowness and intolerance ; and that we must be satisfied 

to take the Puritan character, and see it and accept it as a 

whole. Without their narrowness, the Puritans, we are 

told, could not have had their intensity and strength. I 

utterly deny that the best and highest type of Puritan 

character was either narrow or intolerant. That the baser 

and more earthy and conventional type was, and that, as 
the thing ran to seed and began to cumber the earth, the 

baser and more earthy type predominated and obtained the 

mastery, until swept away as a nuisance and a nightmare, 
— a portion of the worthless worn-out clothes of a dead 

past,— all that IL admit, and believe history proves. But 
who will deny that John Hampden, John Milton, Oliver 
Cromwell and Sir Harry Vane were typical Puritans ? 
Who will assert that they were, as men, narrow and in- 
tolerant? That John Winthrop, the father, and John 
Winthrop, the son, that Richard Saltonstall and John 
Cotton, were typical Puritans will be conceded; that by 
nature they were men neither narrow nor intolerant, I 

have asserted, and the record proves. ‘That the type de- 
generated as the Endicotts, the Dudleys, the John Wilsons, 
and the John Nortons more and more assumed control, I 
have endeavored to show. I confess to feeling small re- 
spect for the latter-day New England Puritan of the ac- 
cepted, conventional pattern. The more I have studied 
him and the closer I have got to him, the less edifying and 
admirable has he seemed. Jt was a second edition from 
plates very much worn; and the world derived, so far 
as I have been able to see, no benefit from it. Conse- 
quently, that what is known as Puritanism became in 
Massachusetts at last, and that, too, at a quite early day, a 
mere empty formula, and then a worthless obstruction, I 
fully believe, and have tried, by quoting its utterances to 
prove. But that Emmanuel Downing or Hugh Peter was a 
better type of the early Puritan than John Milton or 
John Hampden, or Thomas Dudley and John Endicott 
than John Winthrop and Richard Saltonstall, I utterly 
deny, and of it demand evidence. As vet I have seen none. 

In the matter of religious toleration, also, it is urged by 
Mr. Winthrop, as it time out of mind has been urged by 
those composing the school of Massachusetts investigators 
with which he declares himself in sympathy, that, in the 
words of President Quincy—himself, by the way, an 
example of high civic character—“ had our early ancestors 
adopted the course we at this day are apt to deem so easy 
and obvious, and placed their government on the basis of 
liberty for all sorts of consciences, it would have been, in 
that age, a certain introduction of anarchy.” 

On this point I ask why, if this was so with Massachu- 
setts and John Winthrop in 1637, it was otherwise with 
William of Nassau and Holland nearly a century before ? 
Holland as a country was not rich or blessed by nature. 
Reclaimed from the sea, Massachusetts was almost a para- 
dise to it. A simple, industrious, unwarlike race, the 
Hollanders stood through forty years face to face with the 
foremost power of the world, with the gold of all America 
behind it, engaged in one long death-grapple. I speak 
within strict limits when I say the worst trials and greatest 
dangers our ancestors ever had to apprehend were as 
nothing compared with those actually encountered and 
overcome by the Dutch. Yet at the outset William the 
Silent established for his people, and for all time among 
them, the policy of religious toleration. It did not there 
prove the ‘introduction of anarchy’; yet it was done ata 
time earlier, muchearlier, and under conditions of infinitely 
greater public danger, than the time in which and the 
conditions under which the policy of repression was estab- 
lished for Massachusetts. If full religious toleration 
worked well in Holland in the sixteenth century and dur- 
ing internecine strife, as history shows and all admit, why 
must it necessarily in the seventeenth century have proved 
the ‘certain introduction of anarchy’ in peaceful Massachu- 
setts? Roger Williams asked that same question of John 
Cotton just two centuries and a half ago, as I ask it now 
It was not answered then ; it remains unanswered yet. 

The late Miss Woolson is said to have left no unpub- 
lished manuscripts with the exception of one or two in the 
possession of Harper’s Magazine. Her short stories were 
in great demand and rarely remained long in the publish- 
er’s hands before being printed. ‘A Transplanted Boy,’ 
in the February Harper’s, was written two years ago, and 
is one of a series of sketches of Italian life, of which enough 
were finished to make a small volume. 
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BY PERCY ADDLESHAW. 
The Old Year dies, [ bury memories ; 
Some o’er whose grave I shall not linger long, 
Others whose ghosts will always round me throng, 
Crooning the echo of old reveries. 
Right on your dusky breast a tyrant dies, 
Who struck a discord in my life’s full song, 
Laughed at my weakness as he did me wrong, 


Then bribed my grief with jeweled ecstacies. 


Lo now! the New Year comes with lance in rest, 
To seize his father’s throne, to rule his thralls ; 
Eager alike to curse or make us blest, 

Scourging or crowning as his humor calls ; 

The tired old world is murmuring oppressed, 
While from the peaceful stars a promise falls. 


Aademy. 
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XENOPHON’S ART OF HORSEMANSHIP. | 


ty Xenophon, Translated, with | 
Morris li 


Tue Art or HORSEMANSHIP. 
Uhapters on the Gieck Horse, and with netes by 
Morgan, Ph. D. Boston: Little, Brown & Co 


This is undoubtedly the best English version of Xeno 
phon’s short but excellent treatise that has ever been pub-| 
lished, and it is presented in a very attractive form. The 
illustrations not only help to elucidate the text, but they 
are also interesting and beautiful in themselves. The 
frontispiece, for example, a horse's head, ascribed to 
Phidias, is an object at which no loyer of art or of horses 
would ever tire of looking. I have noticed but one mis- 
He uses the 
the word crest as if it meant the top of the head, or per- 
haps a point just back of that; whereas the crest is all 
that loose flesh from which the mane springs. 


take in Professor Morgan’s nomenclature. 


In some 
horses, notably in the Barbe, it is very pronounced and 


thick, and lops over, thus adding not a little to the apparent 
size of the neck. 


Xenophon’s treatise is not, as some persons might sup-| 
pose, a mere curiosity. On the contrary, it is eminently 
sagaciousand practical, and it may be doubted if any modern | 
work on the horse contains so much that is true and valu 


able in so small a compass. Xenophon was fully alive to 


the necessity of a sensitive mouth in a horse, and in one 
place he intimates that the practice among the Greeks was 
to oil the horse’s mouth, so as to prevent its becoming | 
callous. This is never done nowadays, so far as | know, | 
and yet it would seem to be’ a good practice. Not one 
person in fifty who rides or drives has a light hand, and 
the consequence is that you rarely find a horse over five 
years of age whose mouth has not been ruined completely. 
But every horse has a good mouth by nature—though of 
course it is more delicate in some horses than in others— 
and with proper handling the mouth will last as long as 
the horse himself. 

It is a curious fact, as showing how little the world 
profits by experience, that since Xenophon’s time horses 
have suffered for hundreds of years from practices which 
he had sense enough to condemn. Thus, for example, he 
writes: “ Washing down of the legs is a thing I absolutely 
forbid.” 
recently horses’ legs were washed commonly—in England 
almost universally. 

Professor Morgan’s Essay on the Greek Riding-Horse 
is full of interest and instruction; and the little sketeh of 
Alexander’s Bucephalus, with which it closes, will appeal to 


And this is the present doctrine ; but until very 


In fact, the whole volume is readable as well 
as scholarly and thorough. H. C. Merwin. 


everybody. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE EARTH. 


Some SALIENT PoINTs IN THE SCIENCE OF THE Eartn. By. 
Surd. William Dawson. Liiustrated. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 





‘Good wine needs no bush,’ and for the same reason, 
the geological writings of Sir William Dawson do not need 
the praise of the reviewer to commend them to the atten- 
Sir Willifin is a remarkable | 
man; he was the friend and companion of Lyell and Logan, 
those ‘Giants of the Heroic Age of Geology’; he imbibed 
his early education under their keen and critical super- 


tion of the scientific reader. 


vision, and he combines in his own personal experi nee | 
almost the entire history of the science which he has so 
faithfully followed. | 

For more than forty years, Sir William Dawson has | 
been an active contributor to geological literature and, with 
a conservatism born of long experience, he has taken his | 
geological stand on no uncertain ground. There are a few 
of the ‘hustling’ investigators of to-day who think the ven- 
erable scientist a little slow and ‘ old-fashioned,’ but a calm 
consideration of bis position shows that he has not seen fit 


| at first the remarkably early spring of 1893—a late enouy! 


to adopt every ephemeral notion, but has founded his be- | 


liefs on such solid and well established ground as to com- | 


mand the admiration and the confidence of scientific men. 
The preparation of a new book by this eminent geologist 
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is therefore a distinct gain to science; the more so, since | volumes of poems, one of which has reached a second edi- 


the author has the happy faculty of making scientific state- | tion. 


A volume of plays by him is to be issued by Messrs. 


ments in so charming a way that his books have almost the | Stone and Kimball. The Epilogue to A Random Itinerary, 


interest of fiction. 

The new volume in its modest preface claims to contain 
much that is new and an amplification of that which is old, 
and it is intended as a closing utterance on some of the im- 
portant questions in geology on the part of a veteran 


worker, conversant in his younger days with those great 


geologists who by untiring and conscientious work piled up | 


the mountains of fact upon whicli it is now the privilege of 
their successors to stand. 


The successive chapters of the book present a good pan- 


oramia of geologic science, being geologically consecutive | 


Some of the 
titles may serve to indicate the order of treatment, begin- 
ning with World Making, The History of the North At 


lantic, and continuing with The Dawn of Life, a succinct 


and each dealing with some important topic. 


review of his own great discovery of the Eozodn, the earli 


est known organic substance. ‘The story of organic life is 
contiuued in « hapters like ‘The Ay parition and Succession 
of Animal Forms, The Genesis and Migrations of Plants, 
The Growth of Coal the last a topie with which this vet 


eran has been conversant for fully half a century, with the 


means for accurate observations at hand in the Joggins 


coal measures of Nova Scotia. Poll wing this are many 


other chapters concerning the fitting of this earth for man 
and the advent of man himself. 


Science is in need of just such works as this volume 


J 


by Sir William Dawson, and too hi 


bestowed upon this interesting story of the earth. 


ch prai e cannot be 


Joun Rircuie, Jr. 
JOHN DAVIDSON'S SKETCHES. 


A Ranpom Itinerary. By John Davidson, 
Mathewsand John Lane. 


London: Elkin 
Boston: Copeland and Day. 


"This series of sketches, collected out of various British 
newspapers, gives the reader a chance to en Oy at sece nd- 
hand that delightful rural aspect of England which Las 
charmed all poetical souls from Chaucer to Browning. 

They begin in April and extend into July, chronicling 
spring for us poor mortals on this side of the Atlantic. Mr. 
Davidson has a good eye for color, a sl arp ear for bird 
notes, akeen sense of observation, and an easy, agree able, 
impressionistic style. He affects to write of only such 
aspects as specially appeal to him, putting aside after- 
thoughts and laborious brain-pumping for ‘copy’; yet he 
shows himself capable of packing a good deal into a sen 
tence, and one may fairly congratulate him upon having a 
singularly receptive temperament. Nor is he afraid of an 
unfamiliar comparison; “the dead, shining whiteness of 
the (blackihorn) blossom” suggests to him the gleam ol 
fresh paint; a want of romanticism atoned for by the de- 
scription of the lark’s song * firing the air.” 

One would gladly accompany the itinerant through 
these English commons, parks, lanes and by-ways—London 
itself seems less dingy when one reflects that its parks keep 
it so much in touch with rural things that it is possible to 
track “the spring through London for a whole day!” Lop- 
don suburbs, however, would seem to be as raw and un- 
kempt as is usual about large cities—may a lover of mod- 
ern Athens excevt Boston ?— while Buckinghamshire, 
showing the * low, knuckly chalk-hills, with withered-look- 
ing fields, like an old profligate country in the last stage of 
gout,” appearsto the itinerant as “the leprous land ap- 
pointed for the punishment of descriptive writers.” 

A six-mile radius from Charing Cross gives him a subur- 
ban tour, and he even gets as far afield as among the Chil- 
terns. The communings that he holds with an imaginary 
disputant, though clever, are scarcely as satisfactory as are 
the reports of his actual conversations with the various 
characters that he meets, or his descriptive passages. 

Here is a glimpse of the Thames near Chiswick : 

The tepid Thames slid down its greasy channel, twisting and 
untwisting in surface eddies interlinked athwart and along a 
dark ravelled skein, cut by thousands of keels and tangled by 
innumerable propellers, paddles, oars and dredgers; and the 
muddy banks,smooth and glossy, seemed melting away like 
butter—brown butter, churned out of the water by steamers, 
barges and rowing. boats. The sun flamed ina sky of molten 
turquoise. 

There are many literary allusions, notably to Dickens's 
characters, and the style is not unsuggestive of Dickens, 
with 


a difference that comes from an added note of 


modernity. Here is asketch of Gladstone on Bond street: 


He came along slowly, his legs somewhat wide apart, as an 
old man walks. but erect, with his head thrown back. There 
was something stealthy in his motion, as of an old lion walking 
jn an unaccustomed place. His eyes—immense orbs they are 
now, much larger than in his younger days—were full of a 
dream away far in front of him, but ready to flash. 


Occasionally an unfamilar word will stir the curiosity | 


of the American reader—‘ thunder-plump,’ for example ; 
an excellent epithet for the sudden down-pour after the 
first heavy clap. 

Mr. Davidson, though yet in his thirties, apparently is 
no novice in literature; he has already published two small 


‘ 


| by the way, is a humorous and fairly just bit of self-review- 
| ing—it may be said to take the place of the usual preface. 
|though unconventional in manner, and with more or less 
vive and take. 


The ballad that closes the Epilogue—save 
for the {disputant’s ery of “ Hurrah! ”-—may strike the 
ne 

average mortal as somewhat overbold, though it is not, 


| seemingly, irreverent in intention. The book is printed on 
| heavy, rough paper, bound in coarse linen of a crushed, 
| strawbs rry tint, and decorated with a very moderate 
lamount of gilding. It is agreeable alike to sight and to 
| touch; the frontispiece, however excellent artistically, is 
somewhat over-grim in subject. This special edition is 
| limited to six hundred copies. 


ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


HINDU AND CHRISTIAN. 


rue Spirit or Gop. By Protap Chunder Mozoomdar. Bost 
Ellis 


George 


i 

This rather large volume is an admirable exposition of 
he New Dispensation he Dispensation of the Spirit- 
held by the Brahmo Somaj and especially presented to th 
Occidental world by Mr. Mozoomdar. Naturally enough, 
there is more or less of comparison between Hindu ar 
Christian teachings, but it is always in a spirit of recon 
iation; and the conce ption of Christ is in accordance wit 


the most spiritual ideas of modern liberalism; while on: 


cannot but be struck with the ease with which the Oriental 
mind deals with those Christian doctrines that perplex the 
over-literal habit of Occidental thought. 

There is a constant plea for the naturalness of religious 
perceptions; and however much God may be conceived of 
as above nature, ne is not conceived as separated from it. 
No doctrine that outrages human nature is accepted as 
true. Abstract, sentimental and moral ideas of God are 
considered as false if taken separately —“ all three elements 
need to be co-ordinate and in due proportion.” The im- 
manance of God no less than His transcendance is duly 
dwelt upon; Mr. Mozoomdar complains that we are rath« 
ifraid to-day to seek God in nature: “ We suspect nature 
has at every step laid ambuscades to « ntrap our faith, and 
that the demon of pantheism is always lying in wait to d 
vour us without giving any previous notice.” 

Even if the author’s view of the transcendence of God 
did not in itself bar out the pantheistic element, it would 
be guarded against by his admission of nature, not as per- 
fect, but only as typical of perfection. 

A passage here and there may suggest that ecstacy is 
looked at less askance by an Eastern than a Western the 
ologian—it is evident that to Mr. Mozoomdar an exalted 
state of consciousness is not considered as abnormal, but 
natural and to be reckoned with as a matter of course. 
Chis ‘sense of the unseen,’ which the Western world has 
relegated for the most part to the realm of poetry, may]yet 
play a part even in scientific investigations, as psychological 
research proceeds. Certainly, Mr. Mozoomdar is sufli- 
ciently explicit concerning his personal experience in this 
matter: “I believe in the rising of Christ—not the rising 
of his material body, but of his spiritual body. I claim 
to have seen that body, and I have borne witness elsewhere 
to what | have seen.” 

Mr. Mozoomdar traces this Spirit of God through many 
and varied manifestations—in life, in reason, in love, in 
conscience, in Christ, in history and in other forms as 
well. Both in style and in method there is much to re- 
mind one of Emerson; the short sentence, the lack of for- 
mal logic, an implied rather than expressed connection be- 
tween the statements; the calm aflirmation in place of 
painstaking argument. The tone in places is warmer than 
that of Emerson, however; and though the style may be- 
come impassioned at times, it does not degenerate into the 
gush of ‘ religiosity,’ but reveals throughout a well-grounded 


knowledge of various systems of theology. 


PARISIAN Potnts OF View. By Ludovic Halévy, The Transla 
tion by Edith V. B. Matthews. An Introduction by Brander 
Matthews. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The most patriotic American, proud of the develop- 
ment of the short story in this country, must acknowledge 
that what we do well in this respect, France does better— 
at least, if one may risk that generalization from the work 
lof M. Halévy. 

Indeed, it is only by a stretch of its meaning that the 
term ‘story’ can be applied to some of these sketches, 50 
plotless are they—a bit of conversation with a dancing: 





| master, the twenty-four hour or so fame of being the most 
| beautiful woman in Paris, the ups and downs of French 
| politics as experienced by a ball-dress and a Chinese am- 
bassador, a study of an irreconcilable—a Frencb, type akin 
lto the Celt, whose famous representative, just landed in 
| strange country, cries : “Is there a Government? If 
| there is, ’'m agin it!”—all these, and all those unmen- 
tioned as well, are the merest thumbnail sketches, given 














































































































( > = { Un vn t I ta 1 : ’ re , 
. sy ‘ Mark Twain says in ‘Pudd’nhead Wilson’s Calendar 
t ti | | > | 2 "I } | 1 f } S , " “or . 7 « Y , 
i ‘ ¥ Une t fellow in the world in” jn the March ¢ entury: © When [reflect upon the number 
1 ! ( es ct } ; ‘ is started ona si 
| ‘ the way of leave ibsence from duty, ha arted ona six of disagreeable people who I know have gone to a better 
have me me s roa o | } ; : : ee ad anf _ ye ‘ : 
: Mais 6. tour to dk em, via Cairo, and back through world, I am moved to lead a different life.’ 
, ‘ : . y ACCS \ I) | } ‘ ] ' 
net “ eck, to Con ntiinopl Ile fears that siti . ’ . ° 
, ; Che publishers of Worthington’s Magazine announce 
: d . ’ t the railroad in Jerusalem and the project for an Eiffel : ‘ . : P P 
7 ce oak 7 ; that their “leading motive is to make it one that every in- 
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But I may neither live nor live 











may write a little volume, 


islands of the lagoons. 
‘here.” In the same letter there is the expression of a 
feeling of homelessness, which had grown upon her after 
much wandering and ‘herculean labors with strange rooms 
/and temporary lodgings ’—a feeling whigh she thinks she 


} cannot endure much longer, The world has never pro- 


duced a more home-loving woman than I am, yet by a 
strange fate I have been homeless for twenty years.” 
Mr. 
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A WEEKLY CALENDAR OF VERSE. 


SATURDAY, Fepruary 24. 
Teach the maid 
‘That goodness Time’s rude hand defies— 
That virtue lives where beauty dies. 
: Kirke White. 
SuNDAY, FreBRuARY 25. 
Life is real! life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
“ Dust thou art to dust returnest,” 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Longfellow. 
MonDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 


Heaven doth with us as we with torches do; 
Not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not. 
Shakespeare. 
Turspay, FEBRUARY 27. 
Fate’s dark recesses we can never find ; 
But fortune at some hours to all is kind. 


Dryden. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 
Guard well thy thoughts ; 
Our thoughts are heard in heaven. 
Young. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 1. 


A grain of glory, mixed with humbleness, 
Cures both a fever and letharginess. 


Herbert. 
Fripay, Marcn 2. 


Cast no least thing thou lovedst once away. 
William Morris. 


A WINTER IDYL. 


BY WILLIAM H. 
I. 
O, young Lochinvar got snowed up in the West; 
Through all the wide prairie his steed was the best, 
But since the fine brute wasn’t fifty hands high, 
To drive through the snowdrift young L. didn’t try ; 
So faithful in love but so tardy—well, well, 
It was very hard luck that happened young L. 
i. 
He plunged through the drifts till they smothered him near ; 
He shoveled till fainting he froze his off ear. 
But before the far Netherby gate he could win, 
The bride loved another—young L. was snowed in ; 
For a bird in the hand who loved her quite well, 
She preferred to a bird in the drift—meaning L. 
ul. 
So bold he in Netherby hall did appear, 
With pain-paint and arnica soothing his ear, 


Then spoke the bride’s pa: “ Your attentions must cease, 
man, 


Or I really must go and call a policeman ; 
Glad your train 's in at last; twenty engines ? well, well, 
Try camphor for chilblains, young Mr. L.” 

IV. 
‘I was due here two weeks back, I set ont with glee, 
But we lay a week snow-bound just beyond Kankakee, 
But now I have come right straight from the depot, 
To attend this same wedding and fling out a gay toe, 
There are girls in Chicago, or I’m unobservant, 
Who would gladly be bride to your own humble servant.” 

v. 
The bride took his ulster—how fondly he eyed her! 
He ate up some doughnuts and drank down some cider. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh, 
With a smile on her lips and a wink in her eye, 
And he took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, 
** My heart is not frozen,” said young Lochinvar. 

VI. 
His moustache so long and her father so rich, 
That the joy of the guests touched a very high pitch. 
While her mother took on and her father made jest, 
And the bridegroom stood pulling adown of his vest, 
The bride-maidens whispered: “ There's really no tellin’. 
But this is the man that should marry our Ellen.” 

Vu. 
One ring on her hand, one word in her ear. 
And they reached the hall door and the depot was near ; 
So quick round the girl he throws her seal sack, 
So quick he—what ho there without ! calls a hack ; 
“We are off—up for Central—forgive us—farewell, 
They have snow-ploughs that follow,” cried young Mr. L 

vii. 

There was laughing ‘mid chiefs of the Netherby clan, 


And they cried as they laughed “What a foolish young 
man | : 


If he wasn’t so madly in love he would know 

He ean’t run away through the Beautiful Snow.” 
So daring in love and so reckless as well 

Did you e’er hear the like of young Mr. L? 


MCELROY. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 





“SPRING THROUGH WINTER'S MASK IS PEERING.” 

“Spring through winter’s mask is peering,” hummed 
Felicité to herself over her knitting, to one of the queer 
little lilting minor tunes which always seem lingering in 
her thought, ready to fit themselves to any words that may 
be blown their way. 

o,* 

“ That's a pretty line!” —commented Cassandra, affably, 
pausing to listen. “ May I inquire if it’s your own combi- 
naton, so to speak, or, as usual, a line from a hymn that I 
should have been perfectly familiar with had not my early 
education been so heathenishly neglected ?”’ 

** 
> 

“No; nota hymn this time. Though it might have 
been, if it had been blown across George Herbert's thought, 
or Dr. Donne’s or Cardinal Newman’s, instead of stupid 
mine! It was a line that blew in, as you opened the 
window for a moment, just now, and that fresh, wild wet- 
ness came—QO so welcomely !—through the close indoors 
heat. There'll never be any more of it; only that line. 
There never is; the one line comes, and a crowd of lovely, 
dim, sensitive emotions flying thick around it; but I am 
dull and dumb, and cannot weave for them any garments 
of song; and so they flit away again, and only the one poor 
line that had the ill-luck to wander my way, instead of a 

poet’s, stays behind.” 





* * 
o 


| “ Of course you couldn’t tell how yon would have sung 
| it, if you had only been a whole poet, instead of half a one ; 
but can’t you tell, just in prose, what you would have 
sung ?” 
* 
* 
“ A little of it, perhaps.” “ Tell us, then !” 


** 
* 


“ Well, I would have sung of the times and the ways 
when we feel that ‘spring through winter’s mask is peer- 
ing’. In just such days as this; when the snow is still 
white on all the highways, and the ice along the river- 
edges ; and yet the rain is April's rain, in its thick, soft 
wetness; not winter rain, coming in thin, keen, whip-lash 
lines, but just one full, gentle, flooding rush. And the 
wind is April's wind; blowing one all about, to be sure, 
but doing it so friendlily, with buffets like those from 
big, soft, merry hands that leave no ache nor sting, as do 
the buffets of the winter wind. And from a far-off some- 
where, through the wind and the wet, there comes a sense 
as of violets to be. We had almost ceased to believe that 
spring would ever come: 0! the winter has been so long 
and so long! But of a sudden she is here, laughing 
through the mask of winter; her breath is sweet across 
our doubting faces. She will flit away again, and the 
mask will look at us with cold and stony eyes; but we have 
seen her for one good minute ; and at last—O at long last 
and at good last !—the mask will fall, and we shall be face 
to face with spring ! 

2° 

And I would sing how this peering spring through 
winter’s mask is only another way of saying that living, 
abiding Hope will ever be peering through the sad seem- 
ings of things. Ah! what a wintry, icy mask is the seem- 
ing of growing old! And the worst of it is, that we believe 
the mask is the face; the show, reality. And then, some 
good minute, as we look into a face all snow-crowned and 
wrinkled-seamed, Youth itself looks at us out of its eyes; 
love inextinguishable ; ambition and resolution for which the 
tale of years that remain cannot give a tithe of the needed 
opportunity ; and then we know that age is but a wintry 
mask, and the youth we have seen swirling through, be- 
hind it, will presently have its way, and cast the mask 
aside. 


* * 


. 

And I would sing of how health peers through the 
mask of sickness. We know that health is the reality, and 
sickness the show and the seeming; because we never for 
a moment, so to say, take sides with the sickness in our- 
selves ; we feel, rebelliously and unceasingly, that health 
is the truth of us, and sickness the travesty; witness the 
beauty, involuntarily saying that we are ‘all right,’ when 
| pain looses its hold. All invalids know what it is to feel, 
now and again, the stirring in them, though but for a mo- 
ment, of the pulse of health; and how their whole selves 
spring to meet it, and claim it as the real thing, the nor- 
mal thing, therefore the certainly strong and ultimate 
thing, sure to have its way at last; their spring, smiling 
at them through the ‘ winter of their discontent.’ 


And I would sing—with hushed voice, as is seemly, 
but very bravely and clear—of how spring peers through 
the mask of life’s last, most awful winter, in the deep, deep 
solemn peace, out of which a smile past all human smiling 
seems ever waiting to be born, that lingers on the face of 
Death. O how often we have seen it! And what a 
message it breathes, through all that white and terrible 








negation of life and denial of immortality—what a message 
that the soul has found its spring, and has gathered from 
it, for us to cherish as witness, this one white flower of an 
undawned smile!” 


“ Dear, if you were but all a poet, that your song might 
not rest unsung!” 


“ Others have sung songs not all unlike this of mine 
that never is to be sung. Listen to these!” 

—She rocked softly back and forth in the fire-glow; 
and the plashing of the soft, slow rain kept with her 
crooning voice the rhythm of her songs : 


“ Lo! The garnered corn is lying 
In rich, golden glooms; 
In the churchyards alli the sighing 
Is above the tombs; 
And the leaves but wait the blowing 
Of the spring’s sweet breath ; 
Man goes forth to meet his springtime, 
Through the door of Death! 


“* My body ages, form and hue; 
But when the spring winds blow, 
My spirit stirs and buds anew, 
Younger than long ago. 
Lord, make me more Thy child, and more 
Till Time its own end bring; 
And out of every winter sore, 





I pass into Thy spring! 
Dorotuy Lunpr. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


| 


| The leading event of the dramatic week has been the 
| production at the Hollis Street Theatre, by Mr. E. H. 
| Sothern and his company, of Paul Potter’s comedy-drama, 
|*Sheridan.’ The play is a pleasant reflex of the manners 
and the dress, the mode of life and the fashions of speech. 
of a brillant day long past. Famous folk of history — 
David Garrick, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Michael Kelly, 
Betty Lindley —and folk o’ the fancy, scarcely less 
famous — Mrs. Malaprop and Lady Sneerwell, or their 
prototypes and originals, if we are to believe the author's 
assurance — came and went, gossiped, loved and despaired 
in the fashion of an elder century; and the watchman 
cried the hours down the queer old street of Bath; and 
the life of our nearing century came to pause that the Past 
might for a moment speak. 

The performance was delightfully illusive; its atmos- 
phere all but flawlessly preserved; and by so much the 
entertainment ranks with the worthiest the dramatic year 
has brought us. Merely as a play, ‘Sheridan’ cannot 
be greatly commended. Its construction is far from fine; 
its dialogue is most uneven, as its author, for the most part 
quotes brilliantly, but talks a bit prosaically. The third 
and fourth acts are cumulatively interesting, which is high 
dramatic praise. 

Mr. Sothern plays Sheridan with winning honesty, 
sweetness and grace. He has the right touch of old-time 
elegance, the courage of life, the unaffected, unashamed 
sentiment of a more ardent day thaw ours. In the sup- 
porting company, the honors belong to Mrs. Fanny Addi- 
son-Pitt’s quaint and brilliant Lady Shuttleworth, and to 
Mrs. Buckstone’s thrice delightful impersonation of that 
most lovable of wild Irishmen, Michael Kelly. ‘Sheridan’ 
has been received with favor so marked and merited that 
it will hold the stage one more week. 





At the Boston Museum the new comedy, ‘ A Fashion- 
able Girl,’ produced on Monday, to be shelved on Tuesday, 
may well take to itself the famous epitaph of the in- 
fant of Hibernian tradition,— “If so soon I was to be 
done for, what on earth was I begun for?” Few critics 
will lament its fate, as it was a sad jumble of impossible 
bathos and forceput comedy. ‘Americans Abroad’ had 
revival for the balance of the week, and gave, as always, 
much pleasure by its bright and simple gayeties. Next 
week ‘Jack’ Mason, prince of our Museum favorites, will, 
with his famous and charming wife, Marion Manola, open 
an engagement in ‘Friend Fritz.’ 

At the Tremont Theatre ‘A Temperance Town’ re- 
turned to our occasionally intemperate town for a brief and 
welcome stay. All its satiric drolleries ave as fetching as 
of old. On Monday Messrs. Hilliard and Arthur come in 
their new farce-comedy, ‘The Sleep-Walker.’ 

At the Park Theatre ‘About Town’ closes its success 
ful engagement to-night. Next week William Barry in 
‘ The Rising Generation.’ 

At the Columbia Theatre, ‘ Charley’s Aunt will be with 
us but one more week. 

At the Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘Yon Yonson,’ the 
merry dialect comedy, will be succeeded on Monday by the 
thrilling melodrama, ‘ The Limited Mail.’ 

E, G. S. 





Mr. Kipling intends to visit England in the spring. 
His popularity there is indicatedby a sale of 21,000 copies 
of his Barrack-Room Ballads. 
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THE NGHT MOTH. 


BY BLISS CARMAN. 
There is dust upon my fingers 
Pale gray dust of beaten wings, 
Where a great moth came and settled 
From the night’s blown winnowings. 


Harvest with her low red planets 
Wheeling over Arrochar, 

And the lonely hopeless calling 
Of the bell-buoy on the bar. 


Where the sea with her old secret 
Moves in sleep and cannot rest, 
From that dark beyond my doorway 

Silent the unbidden guest 


Came and tarried, fearless, gentle, 
Vagrant of the starlit gloom, 
One frail waif of beauty, fronting 

Immortality and doom ; 


lhrough the chambers of the twilight 
Roaming from the vast outland, 
Resting for a thousand heart-beats 
In the hollow of my hand. 


From Pulvis et Umbra. 


Commenting upon the holiday trade in books this sea- 
son and the numerous complaints about it made by book- 
sellers, The Publishers’ Weekly remarks: “ We are fre- 
quently told that a bookseller can’t afford to advertise. He 
might as reasonably argue that he can’t afford to buy food. 
One is as nesessary to the life of his business as the other 
is to the life of his body. Such objectors might take to 
heart the statement made by a recent bankrupt: ‘ Had I 
used printers’ ink to advertise my present location and 
wares, I would not have had to suspend.’ In other words, 
had his foresight been as good as his hindsight, he would 
not have come to grief. It is extraordinary that this lesson 
must be impressed so often on business men, and that it is 
so little remembered.” 


Che autobiographical sketch which Francis Parkman 
some years ago confided to Dr. George Ellis forms the 
most important paper in the forthcoming collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. This sketch gives a 
graphic description of the difficulties under which Mr. 
Parkman carried through his historical work, and it has 
been made complete by the addition of portions of a second 
and later sketch prepared by the historian and given to 
Mr. Martin Brimmer. 





EDUCATI 


SATIONAL. 


BOSTON Cooking School, 
174 Tremont Street, 
SECOND TERM. 
Classes now forming. Instruction given in every branch of 
cookery. Persons thinking of fitting themselves to take posi 
tions as teachers or matrons should make early application. 
Teachers and matrons supplied. 


U NION Institute of Arts, 

162 Boylston St., Boston. 
Day and evening classes in the Fine and Industrial Arts 
and branches of General Education. Life Classes, Painting, 
Drawing, Decorative Design, Book Illustration, by pen and 
brush, China Painting, Photography, Photogravure, Music 
Vocal and Instrumental, English Branches, Languages, Ancien 
and Modern, Dressmaking, Sloyd, ete. 
DIRECTORS: 

HELEN FARLEY BLANEY 


OWLES’ 
145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


ART SCHOOL. 


_ ENSTRUCTORS: Joseph De Camp, Ernest L. Major, Ross 
Turner, George Brewster, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Bertram G, Goodhue, W. J. Krula, Harold Magonagal. The 11th 
year of this well-established School now open. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and comfort ; 
modelled after the best Parisian Schools. Full courses in Draw- 
ing and Painting, including Still Life and Water-Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Deco- 
trative Design. Class in Modelling. Students have free : c 
cess to the galleries of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred 
dollars ($500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
Ssirculars address as above. 

F. M. COWLES. 





M. 8. DEVEREUX 


POSSE Gymnasium, 
A thorough Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Pee medals for its method, Boston, 1892, and Chicago, 


ddress 
BARON NILS POSSE, B. Sc., M. G., 
23 Irvington 8t., Boston, Mass. 


BRADFORD Academy, 


BRADFORD, MASS. 

For the higher education of young women. Buildings unsur- 
passed for comfort and health. Twenty-five acres—twelve in 
Stove ; lake for rowing and skating. Classica! and general 
course of study ; also, preparatory and optional. Apply to 





Ths Cambridge School, 
A Private School for Young Ladies. 


The Cambridge School is establishel for the purpose o 
making the advantages of Boston and Cambridge of service 
to girls and young women wh.o seek a well-rounded education. 
English is studied with the same systematic method that is 
used in classical work, and the first position is given to it. 
Preparation for college is given in the most approved method 
to those who desire it, and students who wish, may continue 
their work in the school much beyond that limit. 

Margaret Winthrop Hall and Howells House are the Resi- 
dences. Young people cannot be cultivated in masses, and 
therefore the school permits but a smali number in each house, 
under the special care of ladies who are not teachers, their only 
duty being to insure the comfort and training of those committed 
tothem. Cultivation and refinement do not necessarily come 
from intellectual work, and itis the duty of the lady of each 
house to promote their development. 

The school building is new, and, being well ventilated and 
open to the light and the air on aii sides, is cheerful and health- 
ful. 

Arthur Gilman, M. A., is director of the Cambridge School. 
iis office is at No. 10 Garden Street, Cambridge, Mass. The 
second half-year begins February first. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


To achieve a professional success, proper training is the 
first requirement. The Union School offers inducements to 
earnest applicants by which the development of aspirations 
becomes an assured success, our instructors are recognized 
ACTORS and ACTRESSES, whose professional standing 
guarantees prestige, thereby insuring sought for advancement. 
Again, we are in touch with all managers coming to town 
and should a contingency arise we always endeavor to place 
our pupils as understudies. 

WE CANNOT TEACH ACTING. 
It cannot be taught, as we are sometimes asked to believe. 
Properly detined, acting is an emotional characteristic prompted 
by inspiration. Natural ability can be developed, and that is 
exactly what the Union School professes to do and does. 

With respect to all, 

HAROLD MAC DONNA, Principal 

Music taught by Miss Diamond Mac Donna. 


HAUTAUQUA School of Shorthand and Private- 


Secretary Training. 

Thorough Shorthand Instruction. Best system. 30 years’ 
experience as teacher and reporter. We make a specialty of 
fitting young people of both sexes for superior positions as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES. Several positions open. Young 
men greatly demanded as Amanuenses and Secretaries. Men 
tion this paper. Circular free. PROF. W. D. BRIDGE, 5 Som- 
erset Street, opp. Boston University. 


B° ST 
its new and elegant rooms, St. Botolph Studio Building, Back 
Bay. 


ON School of Oratory. 


Removed from 7A Beacon St. to 


A PREPARATORY CLASS 
to fit students to enter the 2d term of the Junior Year opens 
Jan, 2d, ’94. 
For further information apply to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN,-A. M. 
Harcourt Hall, Back Bay, Boston. 


5 tee Berlitz School of Languages, 
154 Tremont St., Boston. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, LATIN, GREEK. 
Class and Private Lessons; day and evening sessions 





ew England Conservatory of Music. 


Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature. School year begins 
Sept. 7. Offices open for registration Aug. 31. Calendar Free. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager. 


Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
Alps for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a 
series of reproductions of fine photographs of famous build- 
ings and monuments as aids for teaching Art an1 History. 


These reproductions are about 20 x 28 inches in size, of the 
same color as the original photographs, and do not fade on 
exposure to light. PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustratel circular, showing the subjects thus far 
published, will be mailed on application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. 47 East 10th St. 151 Wabash Ave. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. 


PRIVATE Tutoring. 

A few students can reeeive private instruction during the 
summer vacation in Greek, Latin, German, French or Math- 
ematics. Healthy school town, 1,000 feet above sea-level. Good 
board in hotel or private families. Teachers of more tian 
ten years’ experience. Coaching for College a specialty. Ter s 


asonable. Address. 
ee ALFRED H. EVANS, 
Prof. of Greek, Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 


HOWARD Seminary, Mass. 
Plymouth Co., West Bridgewater. 


A Home School for Girls, limited to fifty; prepares and 
certificates students for the Colleges ; offers thorough Seminary 
training, with wide choice in electives (including Music, Art 
and Languages) ;: excellent advantages for Home Culture ; fine 
buildings, with Library, Gymnasium and Laboratory ; location 
quiet, healthful, accessible. Send for illustrated circular to 





Miss IDA. C. ALLEN, Bradford, Mass, 


K ENYON Military Academy, 


GAMBIER, OHIO. 
For young men and boys. Sixty-ninth vear 
will begin September 20, 1893. 

Completely reorganized in 1885 with the object of providing 
west of the Alleghanies, a training-school fully equal to the 
best schools of the East. ’ 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
boarding pupils having increased more than 400 percent. Pupils 
during the past year from sixteen States. 

Location of great beauty and healthfulness. Excellent 
buildings. Masters all college graduates and teachers of tried 
efficiency. Thorough preparation for college or business. Care- 
ful supervision of health, habits and manners. 

Bad boys carefully excluded. Particular attention is paid 
to the training of young boys. Conducted on a strict military 
system, but, unlike many of the military schools, decidedly 
home.like, 

Large new gymnasium and drill-hall. 
logue address the Rector, 


Seventieth year 


For illustrated cata 


LAWRENCE RUST, L. L. D. 


BYSsEeY Institution of Harvard University. 


FOREST HILLS, MASS. 

This school of Agriculture and Horticulture will begin it 
regular course for 1892-93 on the 29th September. Practica) 
instruction is given in a variety of subjects to those wishing to 
learn how to carry on farms or gardens either for profit 
pleasure. Some instruction may here be obtained without 
taking the amount of time necessary for a full college course 
For further information, address 


Prof. FRANCIS H. STORER, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


ademy, 


NEW LONDON, N. H. 
4ist Year. 

One of the best schools in New England. Fall Term opens 
Wednesday, Sept. 13. Five complete courses of study. Build- 
ings in thorough repair, and all heated by steam. Students 
received at any time. $200 will pay all expenses for a year, in- 
cluding Text Books and Stationery. A fine gymnasium. The 
Ling system of Swedish Gymnastics for young ladies. Stenog 
raphy and Typewriting, with full Commercial Course, a spe- 
ciality. Send for a catalogue. 


Rev. GEORGE W. GILE, President ad Interim. 


Cents 


eee Ac 


Academy, 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 
The 20th year of this well-known Preparatory School begins 


Sept. 14th, 1893. No pains will be spared to maintain its high 
reputation. 


NOTEWORTHY IMPROVEMENTS, 
Ample gymnasium and competent instruction in physical 
culture. An enlarged corps of teachers, permitting the sub- 
division of classes, Increased attention to Modern Languages. 
Special Announcement ready in August. For catalogues 
and special information, address. 


CHARLES H. THURBER. A. M., Principal. 
VOICE Well Trained 


is alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 

New York, N. Y., The Sevillia, 117 W.58th St. 
Thousands of voices are ruined by improper training. If 
you have a good voice it is your duty to improve it ; if injured 
by false training it can be restored and strengthened. Testi- 
monials from pupils, artists and physicians. Pamphlet sent 
upon application. 

JEANNETTE VAN BUREN 


CHEFFIELD Scientific School of Yale 
University, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied ; in Civil and in 
Dynamic Engineering ; in Agriculture, Botany, Zoélogy, Miner- 
alogy and Geology ; in Biology, with special reference to prep- 
aration for a Medical Course ; and in General Scientific Studies, 
with English, French and German, Political Economy, History, 
etc. For programme, address 

Prof. GEORGE J. BRUSH, Director 


HICAGO Musical College, 
ILLINOIS. 
Established Quarter of a Century. Catalogue mauied free. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, Pres. 
Central Music Hall, Chicago. 
o -_ i. an - = 





me. Alberti’s Delsarte School of Expres- 
sion, 
557 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


To supplement general education, make acquired knowledge 
practical, afford training in nervous control, foster correct taste 
refined accomplishments, and graceful expression. Boarding 
and Day School. Average cost, board, tuition, and extras, $900. 

Circulars. WM. M. ALBERTL 


OMAN’S Medical College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 
131 S. 18th St., PHILA. 
44th Annual Session opens September 27, 1893. A 4-years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and Clinical 
work. Students are also admitted to clinics of public hospitals 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 





Street Conservatory of Music, 
1331 South Broad St, Phila., 


Enjoys a national reputation for the thoroughness and 
absolute safety of its methods. Faculty of 30 eminent Professors 
Every branch of music taught. Appointments unsurpasseu 
9th year opens September 4 1893. Eight free scholarships. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 
ustrated catalogu GILBERT R. COMBS, Director 


BROAD 


SMa Highland Military Academy, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


Begins 38th year Sept. 13, Classical, Scientific, Business, 
Preparatory Departments, Gymnasium Athletics Eneouraged 
Careful Training. Home Influences. 





HORACE MANN WILLARD, D. Sc., Principal. 





JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW A. M., Head Master. 

















NIGHT AND A STAR. 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


Fast bound I sat, the thrall of inward gloom: 
Heard the great tidal rhythm of life and Law, 
Unheeding; and without emotion saw 
The flowerlike world’s imiwortal tintand b!oom 
And a voice echoed through my sou!’s da: ‘ 
room: 
*O helpless on fate’s torrent asa straw! 
To strive—to fall—to feed oblivion’s maw Ja 
Such, and no more, thy work and wage and)! J 
doom!” ( 
Then, from some height beyond these dusks and | t! \ 
dews, | 1846 
Methought a sphery whisper fluttered down: | ie al 
“To suffer and in silence build thy day i 1 


To knit life firm and earn thine own soul's) i 
praise — 

Such, if thou wilt (for power is thine to choose), ; 

Such, and so great, thy task and meed and “ 


crown.” t | 
Spectator. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN AND 
WOMEN. 
The mammoth statue of William 
which is to surmount the dome of t new 
Philadelphia City Hall, will be 547 feet 
above the street level. The stat 
feet in height and weighs 60,000 
The rim of the hat is 23 feet in « 
ferance, and William's feet 
4 inches long. The pr nn 
that 27 tons weight of m ) 
up to the top of its 547 { 
Mrs. Martha Strickland, an ; ( 
Detroit, is lecturing on pa n 
to parlor classes of women 
Three already engage h 
are being instructed in the prop 
of public meetings, the diff t 
motions, how to think on on 
various features of self-con a 
necessary to the correct a 
transaction of business in | 
One of the clever sto 
meeting of the Va r A 
new president, Mrs. ( 
the five-minute limit s| 
speakers. At a prayer-m 
ductor announced that there was \ t 
few more prayers, suggesting t t l 
brother occupy five minutes in his the 
tion. Then he called upon Brother S Once 
lead. Brother S. arose solemnly. “I y that t 
offer prayer,” he announced, “but I w W 
not be limited to five minutes.” And he a cert 








wasu't. unsp 
The London newspapers teem with ac.) When it was s sea . 
counts of the Hon. Nellie Bass’s wedd be simpler to \ , : 
grandeur. Everything was on a gigant he could \ 
scale, from the palms in the chancel, thirty | trouble, and ¢ —- turned. | 
feet high, and hung with orchids, to the two | Leipzig, Bulow was known as‘t 
wedding cakes, each weighing 250 p is, Preacher,’ on a 3 his t 
brought in vans, and set-up by the caterers) Much. He used to mix political s] 
men into structures of six feet in height in his pro 
The Rev. Ida C. Hulton, who has been | *'5""' Ls 
called to the Unitarian Church in Troy, N “i pdicbaginbess P + 6: , 
Y., is the pastor of a flourishing church * ee we on - 
Moline, Ill. She has a good voice and an | “te OF MS Next: ‘ 
easy flow of language, and rises at times to here is great rte ure 
true eloquence. Last April she was the Over the bicth of H it | coal 
principal speaker at a meeting of the New is true, only as | ‘half-blood,’ t 
York Unitarian Club. he is not the son of S 
The French Astronomical Society has | °°"° Yoshmo, one oF 1 d nga 
just awarded to Professor Barnum of the ° “° Mik Te Ce 
University of Chicago the arago gold) DS! 8 tore With the Fi 
medal, in recognition of his discov: ry last Kane. » os =~ — 
year of Jupiter's fifth satellite. This medal | "° 0%" cae hide vhs 
has been conferred only once before, and | “SUS pac. ., tages tecgdlncenicdarmaedcdtregel | 
then on the distinguished French astrono-|“*US® OF “8S Joy im the palace of 
mer, Leverrier. ese, dees 
When President Flack of Claverack Col-!. P nf — R — > 7 
lege was on his way to the World’s Fair “3S 9°¢® Siectca pr : , 
last summer, he happened to ride in a sle¢ p- Bligh School of | 
ing car bearing the name ‘Claverack. It 5" ¥ ‘ 
of course struck him as a remarkable coin-| “S" yarns 
cidence. In the morning he got alittle Henry Romeike, who 
amusement by handing the porter one of bureau’ in New York, had an oi 
his letter-heads, on which the name Claver. Other day to ma scra} 
ack appeared. The colored man was great. things that all the 1 papers 
ly surprised. ‘“ Well, boss,” said he, “J about George W. s. He has so st 
didn’t suppose dere was any such place in Collected several thousand picces, and 
de whole world except dis yereca’.” Nat- One that contains a si 
urally, he pronounced the name of the! Jules Claretic, writing of a visit to R 
pretty village in which Claverack College Bonheur, says: he masculine costu 
is situated just as it is spelled. Everybody —ordinarily a blue blouse —which R 
who has ever been there, however, knows Bonheur has adopted, she has worn s gs the l 


that it is pronounced as if spelled ‘Claw- a young girl, she went to the abattoirs 


© Alliill 


ver-ick.’ It is derived from a Dutch word, Paris to study the animals there. This tory is to rge of 
and means ‘clover-reach,’ or ‘ clover hill.’ | toilet of a laborious painter is not unbe-) telescope at Lake Geneva. 
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REMOVAL. | 


The Reliable 


and Artistic 


Boston 





Photographer 


has removed to a new 
and elegant studio 

523 Washington St. 

Onur k st in the front rank of photo 


4) prices ar the lowest 


( ir r , 1y photographs. We 
his season. 


> kK. H 


Street, and ac 





\ hingt 
Washington 


A. N. HARDY. 


OUR METHOD OF 


, pa Canvassing 
( i yire ipt of $1.25 
ARLINGTON FEED BAG CO.,, 


15 Cornhill. Boston, Room 2. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS Dee. 31,1803 . . . . . $23,208,162.58 
LIABILITIES. . ae ee 21 537.527 


$1,006,035 


FE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
tT 
H tions are paid upon all 
, ) the cn 
} \ sto 
\l 
1 chuse 
es f ize 8 
( 
STEVENS, Preside 
\LFRED D. FOS! Vice Pri 
S. F. TRULL, Secratary. 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Se 


“WASHBURN,” 


18S Commonwealth Avenue, 





I uwhts tive toa ne » not pleas 

t I it eV tam rust event 
j ofa F ral Director; 

. l to employ one of ability 
W { ¥ years’ experience we are prepared 
toexecute evel iWrangement pertaining to fu 
he $s aiter upprove’d modern methois ih a 
et pre mal manner and wonld respect 
el permission to Hon. W. H. Haile 

ex l G or; Hon. Tilly Haynes, Prof 
} 4 Oseoo!l, Rev John Cotton Brooks, Hon 
Elisha Morzan, Rev. Michael Burnham, Hon. 
H. Ss. Hyde, Hon. H. M. Phillips, Henry 3. Lee, 
Esq., E. P. Chapin, Esq. ’ Both day and night 
s received at Private Office, 188 Common 

weaith avenue 


Mrs. E. B. CLARK, 


630 Washington St., Room 10 


BOSTON, MASS. 





| PORTRAIT ARTIST. | 


LESLIE MILLAR 
OPTICIAN 


120 Tremont St, Room 214, 
PHILLIPS BUILDINC, 
Opp. Park Street Church, BOSTON. 





Formerly member of the firm of Widdifield & Co. 
Later of the firm of W. K. Millar & Co, 


For Over Fifty Years 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SooTHING Syrup has bet 
. fm ers tor their childt 
‘ | es ebild fiens the eg 
s , cures wind colle, and is the ¢ 
Dia rhaa. sie. a bottle. Seid 

a T ~ Sts tl ! nn t e word ie eure ana 


_ MRS. WINLSOW’S SOO! H'NG SYRUP. 

To any one sending the nameof a New 
Subscriber for Tuk COMMONWEALTH with 
the yearly subscription ($2.50), we will 
mail a copy of Dr. Hale’s new book, 


scat seen titens 


New England Boyhood 


Address: Commonwealth Pub. Co., 120 
Tremont.St., Boston, Mass. 
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ROYAL BAKING Aiagapoes, pri. 
AOS, Bhs) An 
Ls : So oN 
LED ines gs Gop 
VALE, KEARSARGE. W ) 
Isla 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER sing er 
| ton the reef of Roucador, not " to tax sal 
Never to sale the wide seas more! . ’ 
as , , R Noble, t 
“We could better have spared a daintier boat, ‘ 
lhe newest and jJauntiest thir g afloat, tor who h I ] Pp 
s sturdy and gallant old dog of war, and beli 1 that he 
Lost on the reef of Roucador! India’s coral strands. 
In storm and thunder rhe island lay off 
She rent asunder shunned A hundrec 
Her arrogant foe in the day gone by; | 1: 
4d : were the fishi: 
Phen proudly we saw her pennon fly, > 
a : 
\ our shouts went up "ne ath the alien sky mues ond t nes 
For the ship uhat had saved Ler own once more. | lanes. A veil of o 
. ' 
Our pride and hope in the days of yore, t,ior th ull our 
I on the reef of Roncador, ex] lainable dev 
. " } Y . o agi > > t@)] 4 c S| 
Whe re the churned foam breaks on the yellow the waters of t 
shingle, 4 . , 
1+) } ; ne arctic omming 
And the sullen currents meet and mingle t E oa 2 re ; 
Vale, Kearsarge! Our hearts are sore ts interior the Island wa 
I the loss on the reef of Roncador. abou: ding in smal 
. ‘ | : 
Harper’s Weekly. | favorite resort for ] 
A ee ’ c ' 
— a | his father before hit 
| for Reuben, too, had 
De ite : “ . 
A NOTABLE DISCOVERY. | chilled the joy of arrival. 
} 
a Not only was th« 
(From the New York Times.] | moteness and gloom 
was no one in the seaport vn Of | its very fac: was forbidd 
i m¢ subj ct to good-natured ind those the most lia 
I? gy lo } } . 
iX¢ 1 Nobl Had he beer coast line of rock was 
, 4 
g, handsome,and generous than he} Only on the west w 
S sentiment would still have existed | opened into a dicen 
n, th ivh without its l i1Mess Sit 


S$ Ot a sco or NO S, cirectly 
{ ] I lat 1} it yn tr d 
S g As lar « t 
it T ults o s toil 
SCd, € r in hu 1g Vilc 5 
y WV or perchan 1 bar 
} ( on oO oO oO 
vho it s 1 to 
I eg v Sas O1 
t i dest would be mer 
not sing I 
1 wODLie OW d y ht, 2 1 
$ e too, or he wo t ) 
And he wont d x t s 
r gine coast SC ry > 
t is, as th did in fair 
it when the giass i S S} S 
d it, and he was well content to 
“CK some convenient haven, and in the 





ppertaining thereto to wait 
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a oe - aes m 
1aS and the billows rolled by. 






Yccasionally, during summers especially 
tranoni t . iy 
énquil, Reuben would cautiously work his 
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| constantly lowered over the young couple’s 


| that one of his legs had long since been 
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ward bound, willing to | 

ke t xpel in meditation. Sport] 
was all very well in its way, but there was a 
certain security in sitting in one’s own 


"s own home that seceme d pre \- 
erable to him. And yet, even there, despite 


the good-naturedenvy of the townsfolk, 


Reuben Noble was not happy. 

Naturally so, since he was the child of 
wretched than 
those who are forced by prosperity to nour 


fortune, for none are more 


ish imaginary woes. Reuben loved, not 


without hope, indeed, for Sophia North re- 


turned his passion; but hope, when it per- 
sists in remaining a star, is subject to the 
blight of every little insignificant wander- 
and the gloom of disapproval 
matory atmosphere. Sophia had a father, 
very muchgof a father, too, despite the fact 
claimed as a hostage by misfortune. A 
gruff old sea dog was Capt. 
North, with a speech flavored with bilge 
forecastle. He had been a whaler in his 
day and as such had sailed the polar seas. 
Since his enforced retirement he had madi 
s thither, in which 
ale believe. 

He was wont to assert that he had once 


many imagin 


ary voyag 
1e had come to absolut 
hern shores of Greenland, 


und the name of that coun try a 


most appropriate one; that the climate was 
Imy and salubrious, t , ent waters 
calin and fi Irom ice, and tne whole 
I landthi populates 
: ¢ : 4 
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ose to wnom he Conn 1 tuese wonders 
é ; 
) I 5 ad pt in tne 
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it tating, } 
> } id i d to the Cap 
J 
] tol view, so they drank his 
smoked his pipes, and never con- 
duty to call the attention o! 
f 
5 to 3 SuDVEeTsiON OF €Staviish 
t. Wi the old Captain gradually 
came exceeding wroth, and with a 
hronic rage, with many strange oaths, he 


ondemned all discoverers, ancient and 
nodern, as a pack of liars; he exhibited ; 


hart, strikingly original in its topography, 





| spew him out of his mouth! 


| most explicit, 
ishe desired the 


} unextinguishable 
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|} every 
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mother; 
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safety, and he swore that only such a one 
should ever inherit his houses and lands 
and store of dollars, and wed his daughter 
as a condition precedent of heritage. 
As for Reuben Noble, the Captain d 

spised him. He had been a friend and 
crony of those direct and collateral Nobles 
whose shoes had come to this young man’s 
unworthy filling ; and he gnashed his tooth 
—Which was the best that he could do— 
over the degeneracy of that stalwart race. 
lo think good red rum should have pro- 
duced such a milksop! Verily, he would 
Alas, poor 
In his medieval ignorance he 








Captain! 


| little dreamed into what a delectable punch 


these 
blend. 

Yes, the Captain despised Reuben, and 
discriminated not a whit between his face 
and his back in showing the prejudice. 
He gave his daughter to understand—a 
downright gift, too—that if 
young man as a husband 
she could have him, but with a dowry of 
parental maledictions 
suspicion of such an 
had been in 
course of careful manufacture. 

Now, Sophia duly transmitted this edict 
to Reuben, and he of course pleaded with 
her tofly. But the girl, though honestly 
still retained hersenses. The vision 
of a certain widow named Mrs. McGuigan, 
Whom she had thus far successfully fended 
from her dead mother’s place, constantly 
Were she herself cast out, 
as she surely would be, how long befor. 
this harpy with mittens and false front 
would be taken in—yes, and her dear father 
Ugh! to think 


two antipodes of his taste might 


since the 
alliance had come to him, 


in love, 


recurred to her. 


most egregiously so also? 


|of that shingle of a woman whose dress in 


direction was the shortest distance 
becoming her step- 
that, indeed, would be a step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, the horrible, 
the unendurable! No, she could not think 
of it—that is, she would not. 
‘Then I shall give up,” said Reuben, one 
day, despairingly. ‘1 shall bid farewell to 
sunshine, pleasure, happiness. I shall hie 
me to my desert island and there eke out a 
melancholy existence, oh, cruel one !” 
“You couldn’t do anything more sensi- 
ble,” replied Sophia, coolly. ‘* Atleast for 
awhile. Listen, Reuben! You love me?” 
“Oh, most fondly! Attest, ye winds and 
stars and all ye elements!” 
“And would willingly serve a year to 
gain me?” 
“A year? Aye,as Jacob wasto Leah 
plus Rachel, so, darling, am I unto you.” 
“Then why shouldn’t you—” and here 
followed a long conversation, during which 
kisses gradually increased from pecks of 
hesitation into smacks of accordance. 
It was a few days later that Reuben No- 
ble marched boldly to the house and asked 
to see the Captain. The maid, trembling 
from the shock of the vibrations which the 
announcement of his name had caused, 
ushered him into the red-faced presence. 

“ Well, sir?” roared the ancient mariner, 
with a manner that belied the “ well.” 

‘] wish to crave a bit of advice,” began 
the young man, 

‘] don’t know any one more in need of 


“ That’s true, sir. Noristhere any one 
more competent to give it to me than my 
father’s old friend.” 

-* Huh!” 
‘] wish first to say that your coldness 
me has at length rendered me dis- 


I perceive that I 


toward 
contented with myself. 
iave been recreant to the adventurous 
blood that is in me, and that at an age 
when men like you have accomplished he- 
roic deeds, I have done nothing. Actually, 
sir, | now consider your aversion flattery. 
But there is yet time for me to prove title 
to your regard, and under your assistance 
I am going to do it.” 

“Pah! Going to do what? Circumnavi- 
gate the harbor in a rowboat “wig 

“1 am going to the north coast of Green- 
land to verify your wonderful discoveries 
ind to reduce them into records of such 
scientific exactness that there won’ be a 
bit of ice misplaced large enough for the 





could verify his assertions with comfort and 
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tooth of the carper to gnaw at. That's) 
what I’m go ny to do.” 

The Captain turned pale and smiled | 
rather foolishly. 

“ The devil you are,” he faltered. 

“ Yes, sir, and in my own yacht, too, if | 
you think she can be properly strengthened. | 
I shall work my way up the coast with just | 
the two Macombers until I come to a) 
Danish settlement. There I shall take a 
crew of Esquimaux and then hie for the 
open polar sea, the ‘verdant shores, the un- 
known white race.” 

“ But—but it’s cold up there,” protested | ¥ 
the Captain, feebly. 

“Ah! in such a cause one might find | 
tropical raiment too heating. Think of the 
reward. How often have you proclaimed | 
that your daughter’s hand should be the 
guerdon of such an achievement.” 


* Sophia is a good girl, but the northwest | 
passage is a slow road to matrimony, | as- 
sure you.” 

“TI appreciate, sir, that the risk is great, 
that the chances are thst I shall 
turn” 

“To, be said the Captain, cheer- | 
fully, and emerging into his normal color. 
“I'll help ye, young man, Ye shall have 
my charts, and I'll supervise the bracing 
and timbering of your yacht, She'll do| 
better than a larger craft. Short and stout 
is what is needed for ice fighting. — I'll ad- 
vise you as‘to provisions and all that. 
since you take me at my word, I'll hold you 
to it. Sophia shall be yours when you have 
verified'}my wonderful! discoveries, and | 
knocked out the tooth of the carper, and | 
not before. Meantime, hands off. I'll pack | 
her away on a visit to her aunt this evening. | 
To-morrow I'll meet you at the wharf, and 
we can begin preparations. But mark my 
word, young man, you'll be precious sick of 
pemmican, before you get back.” 

“] sha’n’t complain, sir. You 
given high latitudes to my hopes.” 

“You'll find them high latitudes #f you | 
ever get there.” 

In a few days Plaiceville was in a fine 
ferment of excitement. Reuben Noble’s | 
purpose became known, for the workmen | 
were ‘busy with the yacht, and instantly 
those who had yawned or sneered at the 
Captain’s oft-repeated yarns became parti- 
sans of their veracity. The fact that money | 
was actually being spent for their confirma- 
tion at once gave them that comfortable | 
standing which comes from money's touch. 
Other old sea captains slid out from the | 
dry docks of their seclusion and told what | 
they had seen or dreamed. The metropoli- | 
tan papers got hold of the story and made 
much of it, rejoicing to be able to utilize | 
some old second-hand maps of Stanley's | 
march through Africa, The savants be- | 
gan to discuss, and that settled the neces- 
sity of the expedition, for savants can | 
evolve a living doubt from chaos. 

As for Reuben, he straightway became a 
public character. He was lauded as a sci- | 
entific hero; he was condemned as a hair- | | 
brained fool. He was made godfather to a | 
new collar and to a patent medicine, and 
was interviewed in four different languages. | 
Yet under this searchlight of publicity he | 
never even blinked. He devoted himself | 
to the lading of the yacht with furs and | 
weapons and canned goods and theodolites | 
and suet and pemmican, with all that iron | § 
resolution which distinguishes the leader | 
of a forlorn hope. Only once was he} 
observed to be flurried, and that was when 
the gaping spectators audibly wondered | 
what could be in a heavy case which he had | 
placed within his own cabin. He did not | 
satisfy their curiosity by telling them that | 
it contained the published works of all arc- 
tic explorers, for this information, though | 
veracious, would not have satisfied their 
curiosity. 

Even the Macombers showed less apathy 
than he, for on the eve of departure they | 
failed to'get drunk. As for the Captain, 
when the speeches had been made and the | 
guns fired and the colors dipped, and the | 
yacht had slipped her moorings and already | 
was a duve’s wing on the eastern horizon, 
away for that mysterious north which he | 
aloné had seen, he felt so oppressed by the 
burden of a hideous secret that, taking ad- 


never re-| 


” 
sure, 


have 
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| A year passed by and no tidings came 


| Then, one day, sleepy old Plaiceville tossed 


2 | 
|the men on the watch tower which 4 


But | ¥ 


| gagement. 
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| vantage of his daughter’s absence, he called | had termed [a milksop. Verily, after a 
'on Mrs. McGuigan, and under a pledge of | world-wide experience in drinking he could ALWAYS RELIABLE 
involved a_ tenderer] think of no spirit so potent as his. But . 


|confidence which 
| pledge, told all that he yearned to tell. 


from the adventurous Reuben Noble. Men 
| spoke of him with bated breath and ma- 
| trons sighed as they hushed their babes 
|disturbed by the howling of the gale. 





violently in its sleep. A rumor came from | 
verified by the men on {the wharf. The} 
yacht, the battered, storm-beaten, ice-torn, 
but identical yacht was entering the harbor. 
Then that great heart which the public | 
holds in common swelled with exultation. 
The entire population lined the water front, 


| and those who failed to cheer could not for 


their tears. Aye, the gallant little yacht had | 


brought back in safety, in triumph, its gal-| 


lant little crew. 


There was Reuben Noble, spare and | 


| worn as a hero should be, resplendent with 
|a nimbus of glory, though modest without 


There were the Macombers, father and son 
stolidly chewing the cud of celebrity. The | 
town band broke—and most literally, too— | 
into the strains of ‘ See 

Hero Comes’ 


the Conquering 
as Reuben passed over the 
bearing a small flag, once doubtless 
flaunted from the north pole, and kissed his | 
native soil. And every subscriber to ‘ Ele- 
rant Extracts "from the English Poets’ 
murmured, “ None but the brave deserves 
the fair,’ as he pressed the patient, the en- 
during Sophia to his_intrepidgheart. And, 
ah, how hot were the wires with the news 
| of discovery, surpassing fancy as only cold 
truth can, and, ah, the savants 
scratched heads and paper in confirmation 
ane criticism ! 

‘And was it so very lonely up there? 4 
asked Sophia that evening as the lovers sat | 
side by side on the sofa of conceded act 


side, 


how 





“Rather monotonous,” replied Reuben. 
“ After I had played the nine-thousandth 
|game of cribbage with the Macombers; 
| but then I had my book to write, and coast 
lines to reconstruct, and straits to turn into 
bays, and bays into gulfs, you know.” 

“ And is everything in readiness ?” 

“ Yes, indeed; I have already had a half- 
dozen offers for the publication of my work 
,entitled, ‘How I Discovered the White 
Aborigines of the Arctic,’ and I’ve agreed 
to deliver my lecture subject, ‘ Excelsior,’ 
before the Lyceum next week.” 

“ Poor darling, how you have suffered.” 

“ But, Sophia, your father? He seems 
to submit to my claim but he wasn’t a bit 
eae to see me.’ 

“ Poor pa, he isn’t a bit glad to see any 
one except that dreadful Mrs. McGuigan, 
| and I won't let him see her. He’s a changed | 
man. He never goes to the inn nor spins 
yarns with his cronies nor swears nor does 
| anything natural, I think he must have 
| Something. on his mind.” 


Yes,old Capt. North was a changed man. 
Something during the past year had fed on 
the crimson of his cheeks, until only a saf- 
fron hide remained. Could it have been | 
remorse? The Captain had been a hardy | 
mariner in his day, one habituated to, 
knocking sailormen overboard and marry- | 
ing wives in successive ports, without losing 
a wink of sleep. But those were good, open 
and above-board orthodox failings, no more 
to be heeded than the tan of the sun or the 
brine of the breeze. «Tis groping in the 
dark, through the unknown, that tries the 
nerves ; and certain it is that when reporters | 
| began to question and/scientific agents to | 
cross-examine, then it was that the Captain | 
first found that he possessed these safe- | 
guards of society. Mrs. McGuigan truly, | 
to whom he had unfolded his troubles, | 
| could play the part of David to his Saul; 
| but there was Sophia, who, as Lord Cham. | 
| berlain, sternly prohibited such a revival of 
the mysteries. 

And so, throughout the triumph of the | 
lecture there was one auditor who listened | | 
with open-eyed consternation. Could this 





| glib and confident young man, so ready with | 
charts, so armed with statistics, so protect- 
ed by the cate to a minute of every state- 
ment, be tne meek and mild youth whom he 


| won't do, my boy, it won "t do. 


| converts, 


when Reuben, in closing, announced the | 
coming publication of his book, then the | 
Captain in despair formed a resolution. 
It was the following afternoon, while the | 
lovers were engaged in those frivolous oc- 
cupations which marriage so surely inter- 
dicts, that the Captain entered the room 
and sadly eyed his prospective son-in-law. 
er always thought that I was a good deal 
of aliar,” he began, abruptly, “but I’m a 
iswab to an A. B. alongside of you. It 
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There’s no 
great harm in spinning a sea yarn, and if! 


landlubbers believe, why, that’s what they | our Medium Buttons, Undressed 


deserve for being landlubbers. But to 
print! Why, why, that’s mngery. 

“Oh, Pa,” cried Sophia. “ You wouldn’t | 
| deprive Reuben of his laurels! 
| say there aren’t white people up there? And | 
after all you forced him to it.’ 

“But, my conscience,” 


gasped the old | 


|} Man. 


“ We had best keep it_in the family, sir,” 
began Reuben 
“ Yes, we will keep it in the family,” as- 


|serted a shrill voice, and Mrs. McGuigan 
| entered. 


“My children, you may be sure 
that, as your ma, I'll keep your pa from 
saying anything about sucha trifling jest.” 


And so Sophia was forced to accept this | 


hostage to secrecy, and Reuben willingly 
enough murmured something original about 
not losing a father-in-law,jbut gaining a 
mother-in-law. 

As for the book, it had a tremendous sale 
and made many converts. And why not? 
There was the account of the expedition 
given day by day, and almost hour by hour. 
One could well-nigh see the virgin foot- 
prints of the redoubtable explorers. There 
were the charts, too, upsetting all previous 
charts, “as every new and reliable chart 
mustdo. As Sophia had said, who could 
say there weren’t white people up there? 
There was no doubt about the existence 
and the respectability of Capt. North and 
Reuben Noble and the two Macombers, | 
father and son. A visit to Plaiceville could | 
settle all that. So, of course, there were 
and, of course, like savants, 
wrangled, and thus made§more of them; 
and, of course, the Captain acquired im- 
mortality, and the ; unknown shores of 
Greenland an appropriate name by the 
geographical designation, “ Northland.” 


How to Make Money. 


I read in your valuable paper how William 
Evans tried selling pictures and wringers 
and did not succeed, and how he tried sell- 
ing platers and made $28 a week. This 
gave me the idea that I might succeed. I 
also sent for one of H. F. Delno & Co’s 
Lightning. platers of Columbus, Ohio, for 
$5, and received a fine machine that pleased 
several of my friends so well that I have 
sold four of them for $10 apiece and cleared 
$20, besides doing a large amount of plat- 
ing. I tested the machine by plating a 
brass ring in ten minutes. Any one can 
make money selling these platers, or they 
can get all the work they can do and make | 
from $20 to $30 a week, in plating in gold, 
silver or nickel. Every farm house I visited | 
had spoons, knives and forks to plate. I 
| hope others will profit by my experience, as 
| Lhave profited by Mr. William Evans’ ex- 
perience. B. F. O'DELL. 


Ev ery ‘penny tells.—You can get Salv ation | 
Oil for 25 cents. Best liniment in the market. | 


Travel Via the Savannah Line. 


If you wish to avoid dust and discom- 


fort of rail travel, and enjoy rest, recreation 
and recuperation whilst rapidly decreasing | 
| distance to destination, travel via 


Savannah Line. 
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«15 
| roa! large Buttons, Undressed 
Kid, Colorsand Black .. . 1.65 
Kid, Colors and Black . . 1.50 
“Seven Hook, Dressed Kid, Col- 
| orsand Black . 1.75 
‘Seven Hook, Undressed Kid, 
Colorsand Black. . . 1.75 
Mousquetaire, Undressed Kia, 
Colors and Black. . 2.00 
| Mousquetatre, Dressed Kid, Coi- 
Orsand Black ...... 2.25 
|Men’sTwo Button ..... 1.50 
| Men’s Two Clasp es ¢  ¢ 1.50 


We warrant this glove to be the most 
perfect fitting glove made, and for 
wearing qualities unsurpassed. 


CHANDLER & CO, Sle Agents, 


Winter Street, Boston. 
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Mrs. Dr. Bishop. 


Hotel Pelham, 
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'74 Boylston cor. Tremont St., 

BOSTON, MASS., 
Formerly Tremont Row. 
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The longest established and acknowledged 
the most reliable physician in New England ; 
treating all complaints incidental to married 
or single women ; patients who consult her not 
only meet with civility, but secure the most 
skilful and successful service, and thereby 
avoid failure and loss of money ; those who 
wish medicines can get the best known to medi 
gal science by writing or calling at office ; pri 
vate accommodations for patients by far the 
| best in the city ; practitioners who have not a 
| private sanatorium or facilities for practice of 
gynecology may recommend the doctress, who is 
a medical graduate, with the entire confidence 
that patients will receive thoroughly scientific 
treatment at moderate charges. 
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| The Durability of Silverware 
Depends far more upon the materia! used in 
Cleaning, than the wear occasioned by use. 
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nie and Polishing ali kinds of Solid 
or Plated Silverware without injury. 
Re-plates Worn Plated Articles. Every Bottle Warranted. 
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G. M. TOCK & CO., Manufacturers, 
Office, 69 Washington St., - Boston, Mass. 
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THE BUILDER. Mr. Field smiled when Horace Greeley’s 
|name was mentioned. “He was a very 
| great man in some ways,” said Mr. Field, 
'“and a very weak one in others. He, was 
almost as many-sided as Lincoln himself, 
and was a wonderful combination of good- 
ness and weakness. He was my friend for 
many years, and my co-worker in helping 
to nominate Lincoln, but his own nomina- 
tion in 1872 struck me as the grotesque 
ending of a movement that promised much. 
As president, he would have been used by 
selfish men for their own ends.” 

Here Mr. Field took up General Grant. 
“ 1] knew Mr. Grant well,” he said, “ though 
not over-intimately. For Grant the soldier 
I had the highest admiration, and watched 
his career with appreciative interest. He 
was a great general, but I always held that 
he was unsuited for the office of president, 
since his education and training were not 
such as to fit him for the office under the 
trying conditions that then existed. It af- 
terwards transpired that I was in the main 
right.” 

“Samuel J. Tilden,” Mr. Field went on, 
“was my friend and neighbor for many 
years, and I have always believed that Mr. 
Tilden and the people of this country were 
wronged by the decision of the Electoral 
Commission. Personally, I held close and 
friendly relations with Mr. Tilden. His was 
one of the keenest analytical minds I have 
ever known, and his capacity for politics 
as well as real statesmanship was remark- | 
able.” 

] asked Mr. Field to what he attributed 
his remarkably good health in his advanced 
years. 


BY ANNA ROBSON BROW). 


I have laid each stone in its measured place, 
Turret, and tower, and stair, 

Pillars and carvings that stand on their face ; 
And I know my work is fair. 


Yet the doubt of its beauty and worth grow 
strong, 
Now that my work is done; 
4nd I find the thought Ihave held so long 
Not worthy to stand in stone. 


and the question comes, as its towers gleam high 
O’er the lower walls of the town, 

Have I raised earth’s dirt to thy feet, O sky, 
Or dragged thy crystal down? 


Lippincotts’. 


The Small Provider’s Economies. 


The tradition is current among house- 
keepers that there is great economy in buy- 
ing supplies in quantities. The 
learned of them will dilate upon the amount | 
that may be saved by getting flour, sugar 
and potatoes by the barrel, butter by the 
tub, coffee by the bag. 
that you can put money in your pocket by 
purchasing a crate of eggs at a time and | 
pickling them for winter use. They buy 
meat in the piece, as it were, and tell you 
triumphantly how much they can thus save 
on a pound over the ordinary retail price. 

While all these data are useful and en- 
couraging to the woman who has big pan- 
tries and a roomy cellar, writes Mrs. Her- 
rick in Harper’s Bazar, they strike dismay 
to the heart of her who must perforce dwell 
ina flat. There is no place in Aer apart- 
ment for a barrel of flour. If that came in, 
one of the family would probably have to go 
out. The mere thought of buying a bushel - Res 
of potatoes at a time seems like a dream of “First, a good constitution, and second, 
extravagance, and in her moments of wild-| hard work,” was the quick reply. “Hard 
est unreason she never contemplated a bar. | Work, my young friend, never killed any one. 
rel of sugar. Idleness has slain its thousands. Then, 

So when she reads or hears all these wise | 4gain, exercise has helped me. I have 
counsels of notable housewives, her heart | never allowed a day of my life to pass 
sinks within her, and she feels that she is| hot, cold, wet or dry —without walking 
an extravagant wretch who wastes her in-| several miles in the open air. Cabs and 
come, in that she buys sugar and butter by | Street cars I cannot abide. As for eating 
the pound, potatoes by the quart or ‘small | and drinking, I follow no especial rule. | 
measure,’ and eggs by the dozen, or ‘ quar- | take what I like, and let the rest alone. I 
ter’s worth,’ as they.say in New York and | find that policy to agree with me.” 
thereabouts. What does it matter that her | 
family is small and would take a week to| 
consume a quarter of mutton? 


large 


They prove to you 














Dr. F. A. Cook, who was the ethnologist | 
According | of Lieutenant Peary’s first Arctic expedi- 
to the best judges, she cannot practice true | tion, is to fit up a whaling steamer and take 
economy unless she buys her provisions in | a lot of Esquimau dogs to sledge over Ant- 
bulk. arctic ice. He will go from New York to 

After a while, if she is a woman of spirit, | the Falkland Islands, and thence to Louis 
she plucks up heart and begins to do a lit-| Philippe Land, where a base of supplies 
tle figuring and make a few estimates on will be established. Then he will go as far 
her own account. And if she is clear-| asth sou his ship will take him, and go by 
headed and practical, she finds before long | sledge as near to the South Pole as he can 
that there may be as much economy in her | get in three months. There will be fourteen 
mode of living as there is in that of her | in this party, and he expects to be back at 
neighbor who has larder-room to spare; for | the Falkland Islands in May of next year. 
there are undoubted advantages in buying | 
provisions in small quantities. 

In the face of much evidence to the con- | 
trary, one housekeeper might hesitate to 
make this assertion, were she not backed 
up by the testimony of the thrifty French, 
who bear the reputation among all nations 
of having reduced — or elevated — elegant 
economy to a science. 


Alpheus Felch of Ann Arbor, Mich., who 
is ninety years of age, is the oldest ex 
governor of Michigan now living. 


Mrs. George W. Childs, before the death 
of her husband, was, perhaps, the most 
sought for woman in Philadelphia and the 
4 | most rarely seen out. She entertained a 
The French house- | “i , 
wif nn Ma eg good deal in a quiet way in her own house, 
ife never buys her supplies in large quan- | . : 
tities - : and was particularly fond of meeting her 
ities — not only bread and milk, but butter | © . ° aK 
notat ; ‘ friends at table in her superb dining-room. 
potatoes, flour, sugar, and the like are! _. ’ : ‘ 
bought by , The table service is something that any 

ight by the day. So closely does she : . ‘ 
calculate ‘ hostess might be proud of, even since the 

aculate, that frequently there is not : os ae ; 

enoug 1 : . : days Mrs. Washington took a primitive, if 

ig ‘deft in the pantry at bedtime to ‘fel Mt Rinne al lade Maal 

: ... | wifely, pride in her cups and plates. Noth- 

the scantiest of breakfasts. The |. ‘- ry . rag a A. aiear t 

Italia . g ce 5 i 4 a] 1OUuse 

‘talians follow the same plan, and literally eet er. eee eee oe sg Muarteate 

ive by the day “ |inthe country. Mrs. Childs possesses a 

’ ~ superb gold dinner service and has no end 

| of silver. What is of more consequence, 

| she has an incomparable treasury of china 
and glass. 


provide 


Some of Mr. Field’s Friends. 


When last I saw David Dudley Field, I 
asked him who impressed him as the great- Peter van Beneden, one of the most 
mi man of his time, writes Foster Coates | famous savants of Belgium, died a few days 
‘teen Weekly, He at once replied, | ago at Lowen, where he had filled the chair 
aa op a | Then he went on: “ Lincoln | of natural sciences since 1835. He was 
Webs cabeited man I think I ever met. eighty-two years old. Van Beneden was 
a ster, Clay, Calhoun and others were | one of the founders of modern zodlogy. A 
oa men. their way, but Lincoln was | special subject of investigation and study 
gle multitude of ways. There seemed | for Beneden was the whale. In order to 
Would Rat of greatness in this man that | learn as much as possible about the animal, 
way, by * forth in the most unexpected | he went on a number of whale hunts. He 
ata loss ga: the men about him were arranged the fossils of prehistoric sea fauna 
man's geni account for the order of the _ found in the excayations made for the Ant- 

> werp fortifications. 


| bottle. 
| world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. WinsLow’s 


“The bravest battle that ever was | 
fought” is that fought by the woman | 
suffragists. Susan B. Anthony declares 
that if in the battle now going on for 
suffrage in New York state the men do 
not vote as they should, she will come 
back as a spook and haunt them, “1 
shall certainly return,” she says, ‘and 
they will find me a troublesome sister.” 
Miss Anthony is now 74 years old, but 
looks much the same as she did 20 


years ago. 

ectady she said she had been in the 
newspaper business once. In _ that 
venture she lost all the money she 


had saved at schoolteaching and went 
$10,000 in debt. The paper was The 
Revolution, a weekly published in New 
York city to advocate woman's rights. 
Miss Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stan- 


ton were editors, with Parker Pillsbury | ©%¢ Of our beautiful new 


as editorial contributor. It was able 
and brilliant, but for some reason it 
failed to be a go, and it was abandoned 
when it had rolled up the $10,000 debt. 
Susan Anthony, with the pluck and hon- 
esty characteristic of this great woman, 
resolved that :.o creditors should suffer 
loss through her. 
task of paying all the debt herself and | 
did so. Women lecturers were more of 
a rarity 25 years ago than they are now, 
and Susan entered the general lecture , 
field. Lectures, too, were more popula: | 
then than they are now, and in six | 
years she had paid every dollar of The 
Revolution debt. ‘‘Then I had a ju- 
bilee,” exclaimed Miss Anthony. She 
lectured six years more. ‘t] made enough 
money to live on, and I am living on it 
yet,” she explained. As soon as she had 
laid up enough to support herself mod- 
estly she turned her back forever on the 
general lecture field and devoted her life 
henceforth to working for women. “] 
can get $50 to $100 a night to lecture, but 
I feel that the cause needs me, andI am |'* 


I 





t 





devoting my time and energies to that | Per cent. im the Spring. 


cause.” One theme which sheis putting 
before her audiences this winter is the 
powerlessness of disfranchised classes te 
make, shape and control their own con- 
ditions—moral and industria] as well as 
political. 
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FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 
Mrs. WiInsLOw’s SOOTHING Syrup has been 
used by millions of mothers for their children 
teething. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best 
emedy for Diarrhea, Twenty-Five Cents a 
Sold by all druggists throughout the 





SooTHine Syrup. 
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PURELY FAMILY USE. 

Originated and first prescribed byan | 

OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN 

in 1810. Couldaremedy without real | 

merithave survivedovereighty years? | 
Generation after Generation 

HAVE USED IT, 

for INTERNAL as muchas EXTERNALUuse. | 


Jon ne 


Cures Headache, Sore Throat, Comgha, Catarrhs. Bron. | 
chitis, Asthma, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhwa, Lameness, | 
Zody or Limbs, Stiff Joints, Strains, Pamph- | 


Fie. Wee | 








Soreness in I 
st free. Sold everywhere. Price 35 cts., six 
cmaftoet it send to a4 8. JOHNSON & CO., 


END A HAND. 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


This Number Contains Articles on 
English and American Theories. 
| Boys Made Over.....-.--- William McCormack. 
| Letter from Miss Willard | 
| A Boom -.....2..........0-0e0-iios & EL Palivey. 
| In the Suburbs.....-..------- Marie Lousie Eve. 
| Homes for Workingmen } 
| Maine Indian Association.....Alice Blanchard. | 
| om Iglands..............0+0-+--.----Olara Barton | 
| General Intelligence. } 
For sale at newstands. Annual subscription | 
| $2.00 Single numbers, 20 cts. 
: J. STILLMAN SMITH & CO., 
3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


New England & Savana Steamship Co., 


Every Thursday: from Lewis Wharf, Boston. a, 
3 P.M. 

rates and all information apply to. RIC 

| SON & BAR n 


In a recent speech at Schen- | A. DeW. Sampson, 306 Washington St., and 
P. Lane, 268 Washington Street, ‘ 


STOP PAYING RENT 


= $3,000 to $6,000 EACH 


‘lo be complete April Ist, with Electric 


convenience at 


Electric Cars and in a select neighborhood, 
|on terms 


Invest $54 Week Now 


and control a $500 Lot adjoining one of 


EDGAR W. FOSTER, sox0% 
If You Want the Best Paper Read The 


Springfield Republican, 


| Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 


| and the 
| SPRINGFIELD RK 
| claims to be in the foremost rank in quality and 
| character. 
the front through a long period of years. It was 
never stronger or better than it is at present, 
never more 


| with intelligent care ahd discrimination to meet 


| and interest. The editorial 
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and 


ALL POINTS SOUTH 


No transfer at New York. For tickets 
ARNARD, ts, 20 Atlantic Ave. 


Boston 








You can arrange with us this month for 


HOUSES 


ght, Porcelain Bath, and every modern 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 


wo minutes from the Albany Station and 


SAME AS RENT. | 


hese new houses. Sure to advance 30 


INVESTIGATE. 
Bid'g 


LEADING NEWSPAPER 
OF NEW ENGLAND. 


THE 


Newspapers multiply. There are many kinds. 
are of over ee of merit. THE 
CPUBLICAN aims and 


It has maintained its position at 


firmly established in public con- 
fidence and support. Its motto is, “All the 
News andthe Truth About It,” and its leading 
purpose is to serve the public interest, 

THE REPUBLICAN'S several editons, Daily 
Sunday, Weekly, are all edited and arranged 


the special wants of their readers. Space is not 
wasted in cheap and unsubstantial sensations 
but current events are recorded and illuminated 
with a due regard for their relative importance 
d literaay depart- 
ments of the paper are conducted with marked 
ability and have given it a world-wide reputa- 


tion. 

THE SUNDAY and WEEKLY REPUBLI. 
CAN are especially rich in miscellaneous read- 
ing and are excellent journals for the homes of 
Sad . eens both on their native heath and 
abroad. 


DAILY: 70 cents a month, $2 a quarter, 
$8 a year. : 
SUNDAY: 50 cents a quarter, $2 a year. 
WEEKLY: 50 cents for six months, $1 a year. 


All subscribtions are payable strictly in ad 
vance. Sample Copies free. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN, a 12-page 
paper, will be sent free for one month, to any 
one who wishes to try it. 


Address, 


THE REPUBLICAN, 
Springfield, Mass. + 


REVOLUTION 


inthe treatment of . Send f 
sealed book. M. M. T ay A Lary AR gg a 


Dr. PATRICK ,Mgr., 150 Tremont St. 








AGENTS $75 4 WEEK 


AT HOME, 
using or selling 


ACTICAL 


















ou ’ 
jjeweiry, table- ware, bicycles aud 
all metal ; fine outfits for 
agents; different sizes; always 
ready; no battery; no toy; be 
experience; no limit te "7 
needed; @ great money maker. 
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GOWNS AND BONNETS. 


Spring Goods Goming In. 
Sheperd Checks, Hair Line Stripes 
and Homespun Mixtures—A Hand- 
some Reception Outfit — Cotton Cre- 
pons With Deep Wrinkles. 










HE new spring goods 
™) are coming in rapidly 
W and are very beautiful 
© if rather quaint and fla- 

~S vored with memories of 
long ago. Among the prettiest materials 
are the new designs in shepherd's 
checks, with eight checks to the inch 
formed by bars, cach inclosing four 
checks. The bars are dark brown and 
white, with occasional faint lines of some 
other color, but browns in several shades 
and white make nearly all of them. 
Some of them vary in having the dark 
lines run closer together, but they are all 
neat and excellent value for tho money. 

There is a novelty in a silk and wool 
hair line stripe. This so far is shown in 
only four color combinations—slate and 
bluish white, mordore brown and ivory 
white, quaker drab and white, and yar- 
net and white. There is one thread of 
silk and two of wool, running length- 
wise, and the warp is of wool of a shade 
lighter than the woof, so that there is a 
delicate undercolor to them all. This is 
very firm, and will be employed largely 
for tailor costumes like the plaits. 

There is a tendency to return to the 
combination of red and blue in gowns 
both for home and street. These twe 
colors are natural complements, and they 
go well toward making a cheap gown 
look handsome. I noticed recently a 
dark blue serge made for a young lady. 
The skirt was plain in form, with five 
gores, and handsomely braided with wide 
black soutache. The front breadth was 
left open on each side to admit of a nar- 
row panel of cherry satin. The waist 
opened over a vest of the same, and there 
was a sprung flounce to the waist, lined 
with the satin. At the neck there was a 
wide jabot of the satin, which spread 
nearly to the points of the revers. The 
high collar was also red. 

The new homespun mixtures are won- 
derfully pretty—prettier than ever be 
fore. These are mottled in different 
broken bitsof color like granite. In some 
light browns and dashes of red predomi: 
nate; in others, greens, browns and reds, 
These will make up elegant gowns for 
spring and for mountain wear later. 
They are just heavy enough to make 
comfortable and strong gowns. There 
is a new weave to fine camel's hai 
cloth which makes it perfect. [t isa sort 
of diagonal double ridge, somewhat like 
aserge. This is shown in all the lead- 
ing colors, which are red, drab, tan, 


blue, old rose, ashes of roses, pearl gray, 





COSTUMES FOR SPRING. 
all the darker blues and heliotrope, be 
sides browns in all shades. Indeed ] 
think brown is what one might call the 
leading color. 

The cotton crepons are produced in 
very deep crinkles,and they run 44 inches 
wide and cost $1 a yard, but they make 
very handsome gowns. There are 10 dif- 
ferent shades in heliotrope and brown. 
Some of the newest challis have satin 
stripes which run lengthwise. One love 
ly pattern hasa little bunch of 10 blue 
violeta not over an inch in size. but ev- 


ery flower is like a miniature painting. 
The satin stripes sometimes strike 
through the bunch of flowers, and some- 
times not, and between the bunches lie 
single flowers asif broken off from the 
bunch. The ground work of this line of 
challis is always in very light tints, some 
almost white. 

Polka dots, green or other color on 
black or dark brewn or 
and very many new ideas in printed 
sashmeres and delaines. There is very 
little plain woolen material shown this 
season, A very pretty fancy is a black 
armure ground, with very small figure: 
thrown up in silk of different colors. O 
has copper color, another sage green, au 
other red, and soon. Some of the printé 
patterns are ribbed, and some armure 
weave, and some of the prettiest of hop 
sack. The flowers printed on that n 
terial look like tapestry work. 

I ou marka 
after all, a very hi: 


blue are secn 


tht to describe a re ble, and, 


outht worn 


nGsome 


by a young lady at aswell reception, 
which is a mixture of several sty] 

There was an empire gown of pale pink 
fuille, made with thr@® narrow quillings 


around the bottom. Ti 
and bad a sash ribb« 
bon. Th 


waist was short 
n belt of moire rib 


re were two silver ornam 


set in the front of it, while the iong er 

and loops in the back nearly reached the 
feet. The sleeves were short puffs, and 
there was a quilling of the moire ribbon 
arvand the neck in place of a bertha. 
Outside of this was worn a long pelisse 


of dark blue brocaded camel's hair, with 

incroyable revers,edged with bear fur, 

and a Louisa XI hat of black velvet 
HENRIETTE ROvusSEAU. 


HANDSOME AND GOOD. 


A Bouquet of Pretty jew Girt: n 
Washington. 


They Come From al! Overthe Co t 
Additior to Societ at e Nat 
Capital—The A ar 


runciuO0Nns. 

There are ever so many pretty new 
girls in Washington this season, coming 
from all over the country—north, south, 
east and west—and I will try to catch a 
few of them on the wing as they fly 
about ‘just too busy for anything” with 
luncheons, teas, balls and the 
round of calls. 

Minneapolis sends us a lovely and very 
attractive girl, Miss ‘‘Birdie” Abbott, sis- 
ter of Mrs. Lochren, wife of the commis- 
sioner of pensions, with whom she has 
lived ever since she was a little girl. 
Judge and Mrs. Lochren are devoted to 
her and have taken her about with them 
pretty much all over this country and 
Europs, and everywhere she has been 
greatiy admired, She is tall and well 
shaped, with fine dark brown eyes fair 
complexion and brown hair. She has 
been carefully educated—speaks French 
and German well, is more than an aver- 
age performer upon the piano, a grace- 
ful dancer and exceedingly interesting 
in conversation, 

A charming member of the attorney 
general's family this season is Miss Mary 
Thomas. Her father, Mr. William 
Thomas, a prominent lawyer of San 
Francisco, is Mrs, Olney’s brother. Miss 
Thomas came east last year for a fiuish- 


endless 





Trt aa 
genre: Sey 
: stay 


MISS ABBOTT, 





MISS UHL. 
| ing term at a Boston school and is now 
enjoying her first winter in society and 


helping others to enjoy it. She is tall 
and fair, has light brown hair and dark 
blue eyes, is fond of outdoor exercise— 
walking, swimming and tennis—and 
looks healthy, mentally and physically. 
Another tall, fair girl is Miss Julia 
Murphy, daughter of Senator Murphy 
of New York. Everybody says at first 
sight, ‘Isn't she lovely?” and this impres 
sion is deepened at subsequent meetings. 
She reminds me of a tall, fair lily, and I 
think of her as blond until I remember 
that her hair is dark brown—though 
there is ahint of gold in it—and her eves 
dark gray, but her complexion is very fair, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH > 





and faint rose tints come and go in her’ 


| face as she talks. She has not long been 
out of school, and this is, I fancy, her 
firct sancon in gociety 


Miss Marion Semple Lindsay, d: 
ter of Senator 


4m iar 


Lindsay of Kentucky, is 


tall, slender and of graceful bearing, 
with very dark brown hair and eyes, 
good features ect teeth, a sweet 
smile and bright expression. She has 





been carefully e: 
accomplished he woman and graceful 
dancer, as a Kentucky girl should be, 
and altogether very charming. 

A pretty and very popular girl is Miss 
Winifred Reed, sister of Mrs. Eckels, 
wife of the comptroller of the currency. 
She is of average height, with 
ure, fair complexion, 
hair 


slender fig 
vavy golden brown 
which light uy 
with the sweet smile which reveals w 
and perfect teeth and sets the di 
a-playing in her cheeks. She 
and brought up in Ottawa, Ills., and i 
good example of the best type of the ws 
t 


ern girl—brizg! 


and blue gray eyes 






and oreezy 


tive prairies, and sweet and modest, like 


the flowers dotting their surface, as | 
remember them in my childhood days. 
Miss Reed has been well ¢ ited, is 
rather musical and decidedly clever with 
her n ‘ 

Al r western girl whois enjoying 


her first season is Miss Cora Per 


da ter of ex-Senator Perkins of Kan- 
@ has lived here most of ] 
however, and graduated | f vit 
high honors at a Baltimore institute. 
She is tall and well shaped, with regular 
fe res, very dark hair and blue eyes. 
She bas decided views upon many sub- 


jects ind 
them. 
Miss Gertrude Caffery, daughter of the 
new senator from Louisiana, is a well 
rounded little maiden, rather below m: 
dium height, with brown hair and eves 
rosy cheeks and pleasant expr I 


44) 10oOn, one 
looks healthy and hap 


a pretty way of expressing 


idof danc 





MISS GRAY, MISS REED. 


ing, walking and outdoor amusements 
and seems to be enjoying her first season 
very much, though doing double duty, 
as her mother is not strong enough to ge 
out much. 

Senator Gray of Delaware has two 
daughters ‘‘out.” The eldest—a tall, fair 
and accomplished girl—came out last 
year, I think. Her sister Emily, just 
emancipated from school, has been hay- 
trg a delightful time going about and 
‘assisting” at various functions. 
of medium height and Slender figure, 
with fair complexion, light brown hair, 
blue eyes, dimpled cheeks and a very 


She is 


bright, happy expression. 

Miss Mabel Money, daughter of Rep- 
resentative H. D, S. Money of Mississippi, 
is tall and fair, with eusy and pleasing 
manners, better ryad than most girls of 
her ave and a clever violinist. She en- 
joys going about and is, I imagine, a 
rather keen observer. Her sister Lillian 
is a brunette, still at her lessons, devoted 


# painting, for which she has much tal- 
ant. 

Two other musical girls who pay more 
attention to their studies than to society 
are the daughters of Representative Can- 
non of California. One is a violinist, the 
other devoted to her piano. 

Lucy Follett Uhl, daughter of the as- 
sistant secretary of state, is a very at- 
tractive girl, tall and slight of figure, 
with light brown hairand dark brown 
eyes. She has been carefully educated 
and spent some time abroad perfecting 
herself in French and German, which 
she speaks fluently, and Spanish fairly 
well, She is very clever as an amateur 
photographer and a more than average 
pianist. JULIETTE M. BaBsitt. 

Washington. 





Sometimes the feminine detective is a 
nuisance in the large shops of our bi 
cities When competition sets in be 
tween a few of them, then let the most 
innocentshopper beware. If asharp lace- 
pin or a gauzy handkerchief happens tc 
adhere to her fuzzy sleeve while passing 
a counter, she runs chances of being ar- 
rested, searched and is perhaps forced te 
spend at least a bad quarter of an hou 
trving to prove her innocence. 
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Arthur L. Wyman & Co 
REAL ESTATE; 
MORTGAGES, 
INSURANCE, 
Hillcrest Property, 
Winchester, Mass. 
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. Province Street, near Bromfield &t 


ROSTON, 


HATS MADE TO ORDER. 
Silk and Derby Hats Blocked 
and 


te-trimmed in the latest Style 


REMOVAL. 
HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


A NEW BONNET 


Why Pay Rent? 


Temple Ulac 


When you can buy a house 


—AT— 


Newton Highlands 


on same:terms, 
two minutes’ walk 
from Depot, Electric 
cars and Post Office. 


A FEW CHOICE LOTS lett or easy ter 


cent below actual value for 


ind 25 per 


month. Call or write, 


Cc. P. DELANEY, 


304 Exchange Bid’g, 53 State Street, 
BOSTON. 





COUNTRY BOARD. 
A lady seeks permanent board in a pleas 
cou ntry town, at a reasonable rate. 
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¥y Cc 1} 
ne t is } sicians, 1: 
ve " 1 le ] rs 
W hy, j incy nen trying to man 
age the world wi it the adv 
direction of women!” some fair st { 


of that day will exclaim. And anothe1 
will add: 

“And electricity only in its infancy 
What vital force was there in t 
days to keep the world movin l 

Now, one of the errors whic 
thus far perpetuated and now is ri 
‘ 


yabjure and contradict is this of the 


ga 
} 
i 


cowardice of women and courage of 


men as distinctly rye to each other 


I’) 
I don't say but what, i the case of ; 
mou a manis more courag ean a 
w man, teh © rhaps in that of a lion o1 


ger, although in the matter of ma 
rs l recently had proof that the w 





a4n is the more couraveous, 
1 suburban friend lately a dog 
to show on 1ous s of 
madness just in front of th My 
friend called from the window to t 
ng on the lawn and bade hin 
go at once and throw a pail of wate1 


poor beast. The man dropped 
SI r,came and looked at the dog 





f y refused to approach him any 
Learer, Saying in sO many words that he 
wa Iraid | to do 80. 

My friend reiterated the order, but t« 
no effect, whe n of a sudden a brawny, 
red ed woman dashed around th 
( rof the house, pail in hand, and 


made for the dog, who, after one drea 
ward glower at her, rushed off 

ana Was no more seen. 

When the story was told at night tc 


the master of the house, he commented 
c y smiting his knee, langhing de 
ig y and exclaiming: “Give mea 
W every time when I want water 
P over a mad dog. They don’t 
Kr tter than totry it on. Lhope 
\ , 


k $1, my dear.” 


, © 1 was present when a sweet lit- 
“© Curly Raired thing, a girl of some 2C 
“ars old, seized asavage bloodhound by 





: > neck and choked him off her pet kit- 
‘ h he had chased into the honse 
~—that is, 1 don’t suppose her tiny d 
Pied har ds were really capable of chol 
ae - — t he was so impressed by the 


“s intiess Spirit behind them that he 
GI PP ad the kitten and ran. When his 
€r was told of the exploit, he turned 
pal e "and exclaimed: ““My God! That 
dog has torna man to pieces before now!” 

The strongest spring of action ina wom- 
an’s nature is love, and the perfectly 
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safety in flight, -s! 


es upon him a smile, a long, swe 
gesture, a word, and he is 


on the other hand, a wom- 
the man who has hard- 
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She i 18 NOt de ack in her 
approaches by any sense of doubt or 
does notin the least look 


of her regard as a 
ry; she is not at all 
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is to for her present 
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herself with conquering 
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‘he can only secure 
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be was but a few 
lays old and sewed upon boys’ trousers 
woman who nursed 
Another woman, crippled from 
rolled herself around 
in a chair and did her own 
-orauchae 4 because her husband could 
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not aiford to hire it done, 

And how many more have done as 
much and never were heard of? 

In other ways too—is there a disagree- 
able truth to be told, or a caution given, 
ora warning conveyed in social or moral 
matters, who has the courage to do these 
things? Is it a woman or a man? 


VY /. by 
Uy} (Chile CA ( (eae 


SUMETIMES. 

Sometimes fashion revenges herself 
cruelly upon her devotees, The present 
style of coiffure is exceedingly trying 
to plain women. When the face is too 
long, the hair should not be parted in 
the middle, even though to arrange it 
otherwise marks one as not quite ‘up te 
date.” A woman who looks older than 
her years should not wear the old fash- 
ioned banded style minus a bang. This 
will add a ‘‘settled” look anything but 
attractive. It is peculiarly adapted to 
the baby style of face, 

Sometimes a cheerless dining room or 
one not quite in good taste interferes 
with that atmosphere of conviviality 
that should prevail around the friendly 
board, The very happiest ones for a 
dining room are to be found in dark, 
polished wood, warmly tinted but not 
glaring rugs, green things growing near 
a swiss draped window, the blue and 
white of old delft on artistic shelving 
that can easily be put up, and over it 
all, in winter, the irregular flickering of 
an open fire. 

Sometimes an artist has to select the 
good points of many models to make one 
perfect figure. I understand that Mr. 
George Wade, the English sculptor, is 
authority for the fact that few women 
possess really beautiful arms. The bone 
is usually too prominent at the wrist and 
elbow. Pretty women as a rule have 
ugly arms, and the only perfect ones he 
has ever seen have belonged to women 
whose faces were hopelessly plain. The 
law of compensation is plainly inevitable, 

Sometimes sleep cannot be wooed by 
the most arduous coaxing. A good rem- 
edy is to be found in a bowl of warm 
milk before retiring. Kittens invariably 
sleep after warm milk. It has a sooth- 
ing effect upon the nerves and sends a 
delicious warmth through the veins, 

Sometimes we are almost inclined to 
defy fashion, but women are imitative 
and have the sheeplike instincts of going 
with the crowd. A year or 80 ago we 
wore skirts that swept the muddy pave- 
ments. Now the decree comes from 
Paris that skirts this spring will be fully 
four inches above the ground.’ Fancy 
the big woman whose feet match her 
jnches in such an abbreviation and shud- 
der. But she'll wear it if the fashion 
books carry out the rumor. 

Sometimes woman’s interesting age is 
a matter for argument and speculation. 
The gallant novelist of our grandmoth- 
er’s day would not write of a heroine over 
16. She has steadily grown older, and 
now the French novelists, the masters of 
the craft, scoff at a heroine under 80 and 
fix woman’s most interesting age at 83. 
How charming! If thisekeeps on, the 
term ‘‘old maid” will become obsolete. 
Kate JORDAN, 
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f cod-liver oil presents.a 
perfect food—palatable, 
| casy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh and 
strength. "The combina- 
ion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the or reatest of all fat pro- 
duc ing foods, with Rypo- 
ph osphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quick 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 


with loss of flesh. 
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Prepared by Scott & Bowne. Chemists, 
New York. Soid by all druggists. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 





THEATRE NOTES. 


Col. Austin of the Palace Theatre in Bos- 
ton spent a few days in New Orleans re- 
cently with the National Lancers, of which 
organization he is amember. While there 
he attended a performance at the French 
Opera House, and one of the features of the 
entertainment which attracted his attention 
was the dancing of a woman named Mlle. 
Naleta. Her dancing was so different from 
anything which he had seen that he became 
captivated and he managed to secure her 
for the Palace. She will make her first 
appearance in the East, next Monday, Feb. 
26. Col. Austinis to be congratulated on 
securing such an attraction. She will no 
doubt prove a big drawing card. 

Among those who will appear at the con- 
cert to be given at the Palace Theatre, Sun- 
day evening, are Prof. R. H. Moore, ventrilo 
quist and caricaturist; Miles and Ireland, 


Hibernian character artists; Emery and 
Russell, musical artists; Miss Alphea 
Aurora, reader and banjoist; D. J. Kelly, 
tenor; the Afre-American Trio; Paddy 
Murphy, vocalist; R. P. Walsh, balladist ; 
and a number of others. The concert 


promises to be one of the best this season. 
Kiralfy’s superlatively 
Abbey, 

lavish 


‘America, Imre 


gorgeous spectacle, upon whi h 
Schoeffel 
outlay in Chicago during the World’s Fair, 
It 
has been given since Chicago, in New York 
and Philadelphia, and the presentations 
have won quite as much and as glowing 
did the Chicago per 


and Grau, made such a 


will very soon be seen at the Tremont. 


commendation as 
formances. 

Robert Hilliard and Paul Arthur, in the 
remarkably successful English farce comedy 
‘The Sleep Walker’ will be the strong at- 
traction at the Tremont next week. It is 
very seldom that (two actors of such fine 
calibre associated in a farce comedy 
production; but every account shows the 
play to be of a higher standard than com- 
mon, a work which needs the best handling 


They have as- 


are 


such as_ they can give it. 
sociated with them an admirable « ompany 
also. The sale of seats is most promising 
and Messrs. Hilliard and Arthur are sure to 
make as great a hit here as they have every- 
where else. 

The coming week of ‘Charley’s Aunt’ 
will undoubtedly be one of the greatest in 
the history of the Columbia Theatre, being 
the ninth and last of the stay of this delight. 
ful comedy at that house. The seats are 
nearly all sold for the performances that re- 
main. ‘Charley’s Aunt’ came to Boston 
without any sensational heralding, and be- 
fore the curtain had fallen on the first act it 
had fairly captured the house. Ever since 
the opening night the piece has pursued its 
way calmly and prosperously, winning the 
hearts of all who have The usual 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees will be 


seen it, 


given. 

For the coming week the Lyceum an- 
nounces quite a departure from their usual 
line of attractions. Itis Miaco’s Spectacu- 
lar production of ‘The Magic Talisman. 
The entertainment combines pantomime, 
burlesque and vaudeville and is headed by 
the famous Ida Siddons, well known as a 
burlesque star. Mr. Alfred Miaco who is 
the_proprietor and manager has been known 
for years as one of the best pantomime 
clowns ever seen in America. He was for 
many years principal clown with Tony 


Denier and has also held the same position | 
The | 


with Nick Roberts and the Hanlons. 
opening act is pantomime and Humpty 
Dumpty and old ‘One Too’ the pantaloon 
are seen among the villagers making plenty 
of fun. The second act is almost wholly 
made up of specialties, some excellent per- 


formers being with the company. The third | 
act is of a spectacular nature and some ele- | 


gant transformations are shown. 


The sale of seats for the Grand Opera | 


Season at Mechanics Building, which opens 
on Monday, has been enormous. The audi- 
ence hal has been transformed and in 
many ways improved over previous plans. 
The stage will be finely arranged and ad- 


mirably equipped with scenery. There will| for themselv*s a reputation in the brief | 


be an extra performance of ‘Faust,’ with 
Mmes. Eames, Scalchi, Mile. Bauermeister, 
MM. Jean and Edouard De Reszke, Jean 
Lassalle and Sig. De Vaschetti tn the cast 
on Saturday night, March 3, and seats are 
now on sale for this extra performance. 
The Sunday night concert of March 4 will 
introduce Mme. Nelboa and others of the 
principals of the company, and the Metro- 
politan Opera House orchestra in a great 
programme. On Monday, Feb. 26, the 
general sale for this Suuday night concert 
will begin. On Tuesday the sale of seats 
for the second and last week of the Opera 
season will begin. 


Sol Smith Russell, in whatever play or 
plays he may choose to appear, is certain of 
a ready welcome from Boston. His annual 
visits are as truly refreshing in a dramatic 
sense as the first bunch of the Mayflower 
a harbinger of mild breezes and 
sunny skies. The simile is not mal-apropos 
from the fact that the new play which Mr. 
Russell is to offer for his single week at 
the Tremont ( March 5) has the springtime 
title of ‘April Weather’. This play is by 
Clyde Fitch, and the actor is entirely de- 
the rdle the 
fashioned for him. The very title suggests 
Sol Smith Russell's best ability. Tears 
and smiles, showers and sunshine, and the 


is as 


lighted with auther has 


end the beauty of nature perfectly expressed. 
The sale of seats begins on Monday next, 


Feb. 26. 


At the Park Theatre during the coming 
week, the favorite comedian, William F. 
Barry, supported by the largest and best 
company that he has ever had, will be seen 
in his new comedy, “ The Rising Genera- 
tion,” by William Gill, author of ‘ Adonis’ 
and of ‘Old Jed Prouty.’ 
the genial comedian full scope for display- 
ing his comic genius, and it may be added 
that itis in a sense a departure from the 
lines of most of the pieces he has before pre- 
sented, being a nearer approach to straight 
comedy than to farce. The rise of Martin 
McShayne from the lowly position of an 
aqueduct laborer to the opulence of a rich 
contractor and the political power of a 
State Senator of New York, furnishes the 
ground work of the story, which is told en- 
tertainingly. It is said to be remarkably 
true to life and contains many plots and 
counter-plots, always interesting, and at 
times reversing the social positions of some 
of the characters. 
clever specialties, 


The play gives 


There will be many 
catchy songs, skilful 
dances and other varieties introduced dur- 
ing the action of the play. 


This week at the Hollis will be the second 
of that talented young actor, Mr. E. H. 
Sothern, in a play that has proved itself to 
be both popular and successful during the 
past week. ‘Sheridan’ exhibits Mr. Soth- 
ern’s talents in a very different line from 
any play in which the public have pre- 
vidusly seen him, and in this new line the 
young actor displays deeper artistic ability 
than perhaps his best friends had credited 
him with. He also shows that he Ras given 
the part a great deal of study, and has suc- 
ceeded in abolishing his identity to the ef- 
fect of creating an atmosphere of the times 
of 200 years ago with astonishing realism. 
‘Sheridan’ is magnificently costumed, and 
all the suggestions of the time are superbly 
| acted. Mr. Sothern’s company is admirably 
| balanced and the entite production is 
charming. The usual Wednesday and 
| Saturday matinees will be given, and during 
| 





the last week it is not improbable that‘ Lord 
Chumley ’ will be revived. 


At the Boston Museum, Monday evening- 
an event will occur which in itself will be a 
most pleasing one, the return to this play 
| house of John Mason and his talented wife. 
It is now five years since John Mason was 


}amember of the famous stock company, 
and the return to his old home should prove 
| quite an ovation. The Masons will inaugu- 
rate a four weeks’ engagement,opening with 
their charming performance of ‘ Friend 

Fritz,” which achieved quite a success when 
| presented at the Columbia Theatre last sea 
son. Ii is said that these. two young stars 
| have been very successful and have earned 





space of two years which has taken many 
stars a life-time ; and what is more and fully 
to their credit, upon purely artistic grounds. 
Following ‘ Friend Fritz’, they will give 
the first production upon the stage of an 
entertainment written expressly for them 
by Fred W. Sydney, author of ‘The Wig 
and Gown’ presented by the late Rosina 
Vokes. The title of the new piece is‘A 
Queen of Hearts.’ It is an extreme con- 
trast to ‘Friend Fritz’ and upon much 
broader lines, bordering upon the vaude- 
ville. The music, of which there is con- 
siderable, is also upon the popular order; 
many of the songs are said to be quite tak- 
ing. The production is also a most ambi- 
tious one, the scenery being painted by La- 
Fayette Seavey who did such excellent 
work in ‘Friend Fritz.’ The costuming 
promises to be quite showy. 


The patrons of the Palace Theatre will 


which begins a week’s engagement on Mon- 
day, the largest burlesque company on the 
road. The company carries sixty people 
in all. There is a large chorus, a number 
of clever comedians, and some of the best 
specialty people in the profession. The 
performance will commence with the pre- 
sentation of that delightful extravaganza 
entitled ‘A Military Masquerade,’ the cst 
of which includes twenty star actors. Fol- 
lowing the burlesque there will be a long 
and pleasing olio of first-class specialties. 
Among those who will appear in this part 
of the entertainment are: Dolly Brooks 
singing soubrette ; Francis Bryant, vocalist; 
Bentley and Cameron, musical artists; the 
Denno Brothers, acrobats; Castellat and 
Hall, comedians; and Daly and Prince, 
knockabout comedians. The entertainment 
will conclude with the presentation of the 
great §Oriental burlesque, ‘ The 
Bride, or The Twin Sisters.’ A big concert 
bill has been prepared for Sunday night 

The season of grand opera in French and 
Italian at the handsomely refitted Mechan- 
ics Building ( Auditorium) is nearly at hand. 
The sale of season tickets has closed, and 
on Monday morning, Feb. 19, the sale of 
seats for single performances will begin. 
There are nearly four thousand seats in the 
auditorium, not one of which, by the care- 
ful arrangement of the audience hall, can 
be called a bad seat. The sale of season 
tickets has been chiefly on the floor, and 
two-thirds of the location is still to be 
chosen from. In the balcony the majority 
of the best seats are still unsold. 


Hints to Housekeepers. 
In preparing a good dinner, it is quite as 


cised in the appearance of the table ware, 
as it is to properly cook and serve the food. 
The most noticeable is the silver, which is 
poor. Great care should be taken in the 
selection of a preparation for keeping these 
articles clean and bright. There are many 
advertised polishes on the market, but few 
are safe and reliable. The durability of 
silverware depends far more upon the 
material used in cleaning than the wear 
occasioned by use. 
clean and polish quickly, and give a bright 
luster, but they either contain harmful 
ingredients, which will gradually eat away 
and spoil the ware, or are filled with ammo- 
| nia, which will hardly keep the ware bright 
| while you are polishing it. 
|_ All who desire the mos* 





ractical and re- 


lliable silver D nore should use Lusterine, 
|which is used and endorsed by the best 


| authorities among the jewelry, hotel and | 


| restaurant trades. Lusterine contains no 
acids, ammonia or other harmful ingre- 
dients, and being a solution of pure silver, 
| as well as a polish, makes it useful in touch- 
ing up and re-plating worn plated ware, 
| instead of wearing it away, as every other 
| polish is sure to do. : 


|. Lusterine costs no more than the many | 


inferior preparations, and once you use it 
you will never use anything else. Sold by 
| all first-class grocers, jewelers and kitchen 
|furnishing dealers. Free samples at the 
office by mentioning this paper. 

G, M. Tuck & Co., 

69 Washington St., Boston. 


Parties trying to introduce new cough 
| remedies, should know that the people wiil 
have Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup. 


see in the May Shaw Burlesque Company, | 


en 
—=—=—= 


ARrnusements. 


BOSTON MUSEUM, 


| Evenings at 8. 


Wednesday and Saturday ate 


anola JOHN MAsoy 
and 
ason Co. yaArieNn MANOLA, 


In the Charming 


OPERATIC COMEDY, 


FRIEND FRITZ 


Performances of same limited, owing to 
rations for their new play, “ THE QUEEN op 
HEARTS.” 
iF Remember FRIEND FRITZ Matines, 


PARK THEATRE, 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at» 
One Week Only. 


Evenings at 8. 





Moor’s | 


essential to have neatness and care exer | 


used more or less in all families, rich or| 


Many preparations will | 


Audience. 





William Barry, 


—_IN— 


THE 


Rising Generation, 


Monday Mar.5— CHARLKY’S AUNT. 


BOWDOIN SQ, 7224788 


CHARLES F. ATKINSON, Manager. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat. at2 





Elmer E. Vance’s 


Realistic Railroad Comedy Drama 


_ THE LIMITED MAIL. 


With the Wonderful 

| BEATRICE. 
Next Attraction—Week of March 5. 
** PATENT APPLIED FOR.” 
incleoceatner ’ : 


| LYCEUM THEATRE, 
| Washington Street, near Boylston, 
James W. Bingham, Manager. 
Week of Feb. 26. 

| Miaco’s Spectacular Production, 


The Magic Talisma 


The Entertainmant Combines 
Patomime, Burlesque and Vaudeville, 
and is headed by the famous 


IDA SIDDONS. 


Performances Daily at 2.30 and 8 P. M. 
Prices 15 to 50 Cents. 
PALACE THEATRE 
WM. AUSTIN, Prop. F. J. PILLING, Ma 
Week Beginning Monday, Feb. 26th 











| 


MAY SHAW 


BURLESQUE CO. 


60—STAR ARTISTS—60 
Special engagement of the celebrated Exr* 
| pean illusionists, THE ZARROS, represe® 
| ing the Greatest Novelty of the age, A Man't 
|Head Cut Off in Full View of 





A MAMMOTH OLIO. 
Crand Sacred Concert Sunday Evel 











_ TOBACCO JARS. 


‘OUR DIRECT IMPORTATIOS 
| —Or— 

ENGLISH, FRENCH and AUSTRIAY 
| JARS, expressly designed for the prop 
| care of TOBACCO. 


| E. S. Goulston & Co. 





273 WASHINGTON 8T 
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Rt ATLROAD. 
Limited Train 


BETWEEN 


Boston.” New York 


The Famous ‘‘White Train’ 
s either City, 3p. m., due destination 9.00 
in.~Week days and Sundays. 
Buffet Sinokers, Parlor Cars, Smoking Cars and 
{ es. Dining Car Between Boston 
and Willimantic. 
Train Between Boston and New York 


Leav« 


The First on Sundays. 
TICKET OFFICES, 
In Boston: 322 Washington St., 


Station foot of Summer St., 


ae ; : 53 Broadway, 
In New York Grand Central Station. 


Ask for tickets via the “NEW ENGLAND” 
and see that you get them. 


GEO. F. RANDOLPH, Gen’! Traffic Mgr. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Gen’! Pass’r Agt. 


PERFECT ACCOMMODATIONS 


—FOR— 


HORS ES. 


stalls: covered in exercise space for bad 
weather. Best KENNEL to be found for 


and Ca when sick or injured. 
goss Sis may be at any time 
549 Albany St. 


Cor. Dedham 
Telephone 
Boston veterinary Hospital. 
EDWARD C. BECKETT, 
Surgeons | DANIEL D. LER. 
Calls made day or night. 








Anporew Jd. Liovn, Orrician, 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church. 

454 Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stam with 
TRADE MAR 


Sewing Machines. 


$30.00 CASH. 


$35.00 INSTALMENTS 
strietly High Grade Sewing 
cept Davis. $19 50 buys any of the Meaium 
grade of Machines. such as Favorite, Avon, 
Columbus, Exreleter, &c. $12 08 buys the 
Champion. We show the largest stock of 
any retail house In New Enuland. Oil, 
Needies and Repairs tor ail Machines. 


SEWING MACHINE EMPORIUM, 
J.N. Leach, Prop. 31 Wayward Pl., Boston 











Scalp Specialist, 
1 BOYLSTON S8T., BOSTON. 


Falling Hair, Baldness, Ete., Cured. 


Miss M. Mullins of Newton says : 


For over two years Lhave been troubled with 
falling out of the hair. I tried many remedies, 
utalltonoavail. My attention was ed to 
Dr. George Lang's scientific method of treating 
scalp allections, = er onl — mens’ 
atment ny hair bas improv: wonde ° 
Thanks to br. Lang’s akiil. 3 


Ward & Bigelow 


SILVER PLATE CO. 


Gold and Silver Plating 
And Repairing 








J 





SMITH, MACKENZIE & CO. 
50 are 


ARCHITECTURAL 


DECORATIVE 
DESIGNING, 


Building Plans and Specifications. 
Our Charges Are Reasonable. 
CALL AND SEX US. 


AIR MATTRESS. 








If you want health and comfort, on the 
Ain” MATTRESS. Absolutely 


=e and 
only per ect bed made. Indorsed ph siclans. 
Manufactured and sold on) Lo METROPOLITAN 
Alix GOODS COMPANY, 77 MPLE PLACE 


BIBLIA: 


Devoted to Biblical, Classical and Oriental 
Archmology. 

The American Organjof the Egypt and Palestine 
Exploration Funds. 

This publication, now in its sixth year, is read 
by over 3000 persons each month, and is the only 
publication in this country devoted to Egyptology 
and Oriental Research. Monthly. One Dollar a 
year. 








ILLUSTRATED EDITION. ; 
Folio, on heavy book: paper, with from forty to 
fifty illustrations in each number. Devoted en 
tirely to Egyptian History and Archmology. Drs. 
Davis and Cobern’s ‘History of Egypt in the 
Light of Modern Discoveries’ was commenced in 
the June, 1892, number, and will be completed in 

24 Parts. Monthly. Six Dollars a year. 
BIBLIA PUBLISHING Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 


OPIUM i Sis, erste 











JOHN CONLON & CO., 


198-200 Lincoln Street, Boston. 
SPECIALTIES: 


OLD ELM WHISKEY 


ENUINE 


BLACKBERRY BRANDY. 


Swiss Mountain Herb Bitters. 








Sold at first class Hotels, Wine Merchant* and 
nd for Price Liss. 


John Edward Hannigan 


Attorney and Counselior at Law. 
ling, Man d Rentin 
Experience in Belling pianesing an nting 


5 Pembertop, Square, Room 6, 
Boston. 


Elegant Residences 


in Brookline, Winchester, Alston, Brighton and 
Newton, $10,000 to $12,000; the most approved 
style of suburban architecture ; substantial 
comf le and pees the eye; loca 





Of all kinds of Hollow Ware, such as pone spdhe mt and sbemame Ot thape 1 My Shona 
Sea — —— Bowls, Ice Pitchers, mer, tans and warm in winter ; nour spontn and 
utter Dishes, Salvers, etc. Also Table | electric cars; nm: Mes omg lle 
nives, F stantly increasing in value, very little read 
Knives, Forks and Spoons. cash fs required to purchase theee delightful 
NEW homes, 


GOODS A SPECIALTY. 


or the purchase money 


may run for a long time at a very low rate. J. 





\7 Harvard Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
A‘s 


I nt; easy work and nay ;.appl 
; ok ‘A.M RICHARDSO? 


+ & Bosworth St., 3 floor. 


© institution of such character 
best references can be given. 
ireas, R. 6, 

VFFICE OF LENP A HAND 





‘TS wanted of good address and neat 
earance, for light money-making em- 
from 


\N ANDAVIFE experienced in_institu- 
r children , desires responsible posi- 


3 Hamilton P1., Béston 





HANNIGAN, 5 Pemberton 8a., m 6, Boston. 














‘TEN TIMES ONE RECORD 


EDITED BY 


THE RECORD is published monthly in the 
| Ipterests of the Lend a Hand Clubs, and contains 
reports of Clubs and matter pertaining to this 
| work. 
Annual Subscription 25 cents. 

5. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


% Hamilton Piace, Boston. 





The Committee of Lend a Hand Clubs. | 


; 
| 


’ 


only $2500, $500 cash. Apply to G. H. Place, 
Middiehoro, on 0. C.K. R., or Geo. H. Chapin & | 
| Co., ‘57 Washington St. 
Maiden. 


| 6 rooms, garden with fruit. 


~ REAL ESTATE 


GEO. H. CHAPIN & CO. 


257 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Send 10 cents in stamps for illustrated, 
eatalogue. ‘The New England and the 
South,’ describing 1000 est ites, 


Near the Myopia Hunt Clnb. 


A very attractive home, carefully built, 2-story 
Queen Anne house with tower, 11 rooms, steam 
heat, bath room, bot and cold water, wide gem 
large stable 25x90, room for eight or more horses, 
large carriage room and 3 rooms formen. Price 
$10,000, $5,500 down. 


Will Exchange for a Farm. 


Wollaston, nearly new 2 story house, 6 rooms, 
finished in white wood, 9 feet studded on first 
floor, s feet above, pi ‘22a, coat $8200 to build, 
beautiful view of harbor. lot 6467 feet, with \oung 
fruit trees. Price, $3,200, $500 cash or will ex- 
change. 

Fine Boating and Fishing. 


A ‘down east’ farm, 200 acres,in Perry, Maine, 
4 miles from | astpor:, bordered on two sides by 
the sea, fine pebble beach, good chance to keep 
boats, large quantities of rock wee ican be gath- 
ered for dressing, rich soll, cuts 50 to 75 tons hay, 
100 cords standing wood, large old fashioned 
house, barn 72x48. sheds, etc.,allin good repair. 
Price, $2,500, $1,100 down. 


Steck Farm with Mill Privilege. 


Will exchange for valuable property . 200 acres 
in Ashburnham, & mile from depot and village, 
$1500 worth standing wood, productive soll, keeps 
30 head stock, milk sold at door, orchard, 
the farm borders on a pond and a river rune 
through; buildings in good repatr, supplied with 
aqueduct water, 2-story house, IL rooms, painted 
and blinded, 2 large barns with cellars. Frice 

» $3,000 cash. 
) Good Chance for a Florist. 

Fino farm, 75 acres, bordered by Canobie Lake, 
8 miles from Lawrence, 3 greenhouses filled with 
piste, 1 mile from depot; rich soil, cuts 25 tons 

uy, 125 fruit trees, plenty wood, building in 
good condition, aqueduct wafer, B-story brick 

ouse, 10 high rooms, barn 40x60 and sheds, fine 
shade trees. _Price $4,500, 3; cash, including steck 


Deer Isle, Maine. 


Bordering on Rurnt Cove Harbor, 8 acres, 
house 6 rooms painted, barn 22x30. Price $1,0u0, 
3 cash, will exchange for Fiorida or Oregon 
property. 

Dover, N. H. 


Gocd home market for all produce, 20 acres, 
1 mile from station, keeps 2 cows and horse, land 
level and free, choice fruit in Wren woot! 
enough for home use, nearly new 2-.story house, 6 
rooms, bay window, piazza, stable and hennery. 
Price $3,200, easy terms. 

In low-taxed Groton, 


A good farm with one of the finest orchards in 
the state, 800 Baldwin trees coveriog 11 acres, all 
oung, thrifty trees in good bearing condition, 
3 000 worth apples sold in one searon, the farm 
contains 80 acres, deep rich soll, cuts 60 tons hay 
by maciine, will keep 30 head stock, enough 
wood for home use, buildings in good repair, pure 
running water from spring on a bill, grand view 
for miles, 2 story house, 11 rvuoms, 9 feet studded, 


‘buflt »y the day of material, piazza, barn 
40x60, carriage use, tool house and hennery. 
Price $5,500, $2,500 cash. 


Will Exchange for a House in Salem, 
Beverly or Lynn, 


Village residence in Danversport with good 
garden of one acre, choice truit in elbsetyt ic 
story house, 11 rooms, high studded, ted an 
blinded, stable, carringe house, w shed 
hennery. Price, $3.000, $1,000 cash. 


The Home ofa Wealthy Manufacturer. 


In Weymouth, 12 miles from Boston on O. C. 
R. &.,% mile from station and village, 2 acre 
a ae —— mee Maan ieee 10 pong Ma wom 

urnace, epen aces, fine stable 
and hennerv, ‘all in excellent condition. Frice 
$4 500, $2,500 cash. 
Marshfield by the Sea. 

Overlooking the ocean, 100 acres, bordere. by 
salt water, many fine building sites, land sloping 
towards the sea, owned by a widow,who mus 
seli, good soil, will cut 20 tons hay, 100 fruit trees, 
iurge old fashioned house, with running 
water, assessed for $2,684. Vriceonly $2,700, 
$500 gown, balance easy. 

; Lexington. 


Market garden farm, 50 acres; 134 miles from 
station, dark rich soll, cuts 40 tons hay, milk sold 
at door, plewty fruit, trout brvok, first-lars build. 
ings insured for $6,000, house 9 rooms a: d bath, 
hot and cold water, furnace, also farmhouse, barn 
60.40, shed and hennery. Price, $10,000, $6,000 


and 


Scituate Harbor, 
Cottage par the sea,5 rooms and open room for 


840 ,asit needs some repairs we can offer it 
for , $200 down, a slight expense will make a 
pleasant summer home. 


Northfield. 

Handsome village residence, new 2-story house 
with cower («ee photo.) 138 roums and bath, hor 
and cold wa'er or 3 floors, veranda 100 feet long 
from 7 to 10 feet wide, house finished in quartere:( 
oak and whitewood, « st 10000. Price, @x 000, 
% cash, or will exchange tor rentable property. 

Village Residence. 

Wilmington, 5 minutes walk from station, 2-story 
house, 10 rooms, stable nearly new, clayboarded 
and painted, beth in good condition, garden of 
one acre with fruit. Price, $5,300. 34 cash. 

Malden. 

Will exchange for 4 small farm, near Fanikner 
station, nearly new s.ouse, 6 roows, 4,150 feet of 
land with fruit. Price, $2,300, $700 down. 

A Productive Fai m. 

Sixty acres,rich soil,keeps 32 cow and 4 horses, 
enouch fruit tor bome use, windmill supplies 
water to builtings, hou'e 9 rooms, Dew st ble, 
CO+t $1,600, 3x. 54, barn 30x34, and sheds. Price 


Near Faulkner sta‘iov, vearly new cottage of 
Price $2,300, will 
exchange for a smal! farm. 


DR. JAEGER?’S 


Sanitary Underwear 


‘Free from POISONOTS DYES, 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


 BEADQUARTERS FOR 














Injleading and Correct{Styles.} 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 
‘ (Opposite the Common.) ) 





KETTERER’S HOTEL 
168-172 Cana! St., Boston. 


A Modern Hotel, in Every Respect. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light, Passenger Elevator. 


First-Class Cafe and Restaurant, 
JOHN F. KETTERER & CO., Prop’s. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


- 49 Province Court, Boston. 








Delavan House. 


ALBANY, N, Y. 
HURTY & MOORE, Proprietors 


The Largest and Best Hotel at 
the Capital. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Army and Navy Headquarters, 


EIGHT IRON FIRE ESCAPES. 
H. C. BURCH, Manager. 


Hotel Bartholdi. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 
BROADWAY & TWENTY-THIRD ST., 


(Madison Square.) 
Rooms singly and yn suite, 
PARK J. WHITE, 


Grand Union Hotel. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, 42nd Street 











Rooms $1.00 a day and upwards. Baggage to 
to and from Grand Central Depot free. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


FORD & COMPANY, Proprietors. 


BAY STATE HOUSE. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Ranking with the Best of the First-class Hotels in 
New England. 
Passenger Elevator, Well Purnished Rooms and all 
heated by steam. 
FRANK P. DOUGLAS, Prop, 











Books and helps 

ELF-TAUCHT (for self-instruction 
| by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE CO.,CINCINNATI,O, 


St Oo RT+ H AN D Send for Catolog of 






































































EDWARD E. HALE. FREDERICK E. GOODRICH. 
ee Editors. 





An Extraordinary Offer. 








Something for nothing is often offered but seldom given. We propose to show how such an 
exchange can be made. We naturally feel kindly towards our subscribers and believe that the cor- 
diality is reciprocated. Such relations are pleasant and we desire to make them yet closet. 


Hence This Unusual Proposition 








We will give to every subscriber renewing his subscription (and to every new subscriber) a fine 
artistic crayon portrait of himself or of any he may designate. These crayons are not an enlarge- 
ment; they are finely finished in crayon. 

; This crayon is 16x 20 inches in size, giving the features an almost life-size reproduction. The 


artists are unsurpassed in this line, and the price of such a portrait at any art store would be $8.00 
to $10.00. 


This You Get Absolutely Free 


The CoMMONWEALTH is assuredly worth the subscription price, as no other Boston weekly has 
so much substantial, satisfactory, and permanently valuable reading matter. Its editors, Edward 
Everett Hale, D. D., and Frederick E. Goodrich, are among the best known writers in America to- 
day. The CommMonwea.tu has in addition an eminent staff of contributors of established reputa- 
tions on various interesting subjects. No other Boston paper covers so much of current matter in 
literature, science and art. 

To obtain this crayon (satisfaction guaranteed) you have only to enclose to us a photograph, with 
the price of subscription, $2.50. The portrait is made by oe and drawing from the 
photograph which you send. 

Suitable frames, if desired, can be secured at wholesale rate of CRITCHERSON & HUM- 
PHREY, 8 Boswortn Street, from where all pictures will be shipped. 

Address, 


THE COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 























The troubled eyes of March flash out reply 

To my mute questioning prophecies of Spring; 
For lo! upon her yearning bosom cling 
The red-gold crocuses, and snow-drops lie 
Half-hidden ‘neath her ermined mantle — shy 

In the white joy of new awakening, - 

As star-soul’d trophies that the sunbeams bring, 
To show the earth warm veined. Upon the sky, « 
In its gray pallor, dazzling breaks of blue 
Enchant the eye, and the uncovered sun, 

(The gusty fitful storm-clouds climbing through,) 
Shines out, triumphant that the Spring is won. 
And hark! across the heavens, lit up anew, 
Birds’ songs, like golden lightning, rippling run. 





Cara E. Whiton-Stone, 





en Editors gee 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE FREDERICK E. GOODRICH 


Commonwealth Publishing wounpany - 120 Tremont Street % Room 628. ia 











3 March 1894. Price 5 Cents. 
















































































































BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 








Thomas OCallashan & Co. 


CARPETS 





At Less Than Cost for 60 Days. 


* 
> 





We have marked many of our FALL 
STYLES in Carpets and Rugs; at about 
half price to close during the dull months 
5 of January and February. Our reason for 
& doing this is to make room for the NEW 
SPRING PATTERNS about to arrive. 

A Few Prices: 


Smith’s. Best Moquettes at 75c. per yard. 
Five-Frame Brussels at 75c. per yard, 

Ten-wire Tapestries at 57 1-2c. per yard, 
Best Ingrains (all wool) at 50c, per yard. 


Thomas OCallaghan & Co. 


558, 560 & 562 Washington Street. 


(OPPOSITE ADAMS HOUSE.) 


High Class Tailoring, 


C. J. NICKERSON, 


120 Tremont St., cor. Hamilton Place. 


Fine Workmanship, Style and Fit. 


Latest Fabrics {ttiemis"sem> 


Soft Vicunas for Cataway Dress. 
Kerseys, Meltons & Beavers for Overcoats 
Leggins, Breeches, Gaiters, etc. 
(FORMERLY WITH F. D, SOMERS.) 


THe CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST CO. 


PAID IN CAPITAL %$600,000, 


HAS REMOVED TO 


60 Devonshire Street, Street Floor, Boston. 


- Western Mortgages Collected or Foreclosed, Western Real Estate Rented and sold. 
‘ CHARGES REASONABLE. CALL OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


‘Fitchburg Railroad 


Passenger Trains. 





























On and after Nov. 27, 1893. 


INS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER 
FOR CAUSEWAY STREET, i OR THE t 


Py 
= 


fp 
Ole 


a ; SOE TIOn for Troy 
00 4% of EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
MAC pACcOMMODATION for Troy 


A. 
1.303 
00 F.%, ‘DAILY EXPRESS, , with Sleep- 


.00 Bo Cel RAS aeee, with Sleep- 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST. 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


00 A.¥ A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon- 
10. 3043 A. ee 1p MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
3 .0O f: ar L ACCOMMODATION to [Rut 
7.00 a NIGHT EXPRESS. 

Time-Tables and further information on ap- 


A. 
and 


0 = OO 
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“GOLD HEART” 


- Made by North Dakota Milling Association, 
Grand Forks, No. Dakota, James V. GopFREY, 
Eastern Salesman, 708 Chamber of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. 

FOR SALE BY 


Cobb, Bates & Yerxa, 


y Ae Oh Seem Beare. 


i: 





Ladies Examine the 
White Sewing Machine. 


1,100,000 





Have Been Sold. 


WHITE IS KING 


answer will come: 


THE WHITE IS KING. 
White Sewing Machine Ro. 


511 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Rugs & Carpets, 


Antique and Modern, all varieties and sizes. 





India and Turkish Portieres. 
Antique and Modern. 


Canton Mattings. 


INDIA CLOTHS. 


Cashmere Mallida, Pushmena, Puttoo, Camel’s 
Hair, FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS. 


Japanese Cotton Rugs and Carpets. 
JAPANESE JUTE RUGS AND CARPETS, 
India Rampore Chudda Shawls. 


New invoices East nay Turkish ‘and China 
constantly arriving 


Rugs repaired by skilled Armenian workmen. 


Arthur Wiliams, Jr, & Co, 


IMPORTERS. ESTABLISHED 1878, 


81 FRANKLIN STREET. 
Street Floor. Corner of Arch St, 


TRUSSES, 


Perfect E CRESITY m rs 


cstoc 
Fitting TEE ae ee 


Tee: PHELPS, 


20 Tremont St., Under Boston Museum. 


Steam Carpet Cleaning 


ee ee Belaid. 


MATTRESSES ; MADE OVER AND RE- 
TURNED SAME DAY. 


Furniture Upholstered. Holland and Tint Shades. 














UPHOLSTERER 
J. B. BRYANT | ana CABINET-MAKER, 
111 TremontSt. | portend and Concord Sq. 








FIVE PROPHETS OF TO-DAY, 


EDWARD E. HALE, WM. H. LYON 
and CHAS. G. AMES. 


Rough white paper covers, 25cts. 
For sale at the Uaitarian Rooms, 25 Beacon St., 











2 ATION Orn) Ba, 





Before you buy, find some happy possessor of | — 
the White; ask them how they like it, andthe 


India, Turkish, Persian | 





Fine Tailoring 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





lg 
on 


I take pleasure in aroomes ig be my fri 
and the Dablic in general 3 I | 
opened a 


Custom Tailoring Establishment 

IN CHAMBERS, 172 WASHINGTON STRI 
Just below State Street. 

Where I am prepared to to do Fine Tai 
ipg in all its branches, at prices rea: 
able for first-class work. I have | 
chased for cash, a full line of 
Foreign and Domestic Wool, 

Suitable for Fall and Winter wear. 

Having been in the Wholesale Wo. 

and Trimming business for several ye .s, 
my experience will, I trust, be of advant 
to my customers. I have secured «he 
services of Mr. S.C. NORTHROP, 
well known in Boston as a first-class «.t- 
ter of long experience in fine tailoring. | 
trust that I shall be favored with a libera| 
share of patronage, and shall endeavor, by 
giving satisfaction in every particular, +. 
merit its continuance. 
| JOS. D. ELMS. 


Special Premium 


For New Subscribers 
to the Commonwealth, 
A New England Boyhood, 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Handsome Library Edition. Mailed Free 
for each New Subscription. 


is 


@ 











‘LITTELL’S LIVING AGE 


which has rounded out its 











still maintains a standard of Literary _Excel- 
lence excelled by no other periodical. A Weekly 
Magazine, it gives more than THREE AND 
A QUARTER THOUSAND double colu 
octavo pages of reading matter yearly, Eiwing 
FOUR LARGE VOLUMES, filled with the ripest 
thought of 
; The Ablest Minds of the Age. 


A Glance Into The New Year. 
As heretofore, Tue Livinc Ace will present 
in convemeut form a complete compilation of th« 
world’s choicest literature; Encyclopedic in it 
Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Con 
; representing every t 
wledge and Progress. 
a@ Copyrighted translations from the 
FREYCH AND GERMAN. 
Serial Stor:26 of Exceptional Interest. 
Manette Andrey — A Picture of Life during the 
| Reign of Terror, trom the French of Pau! Per- 
ret, will begin with the first issue of the 
New Series, January I-t, 
The Numidian, by Ernst Eckstein, the noted 
novelist, will be begnn in an early issuc. 
Other translations will follow. 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
For $8.50 we will send to a New Subscriber T!« 
| Livine Ace for ions a copy of Ridpath’s His- 
‘tory of the U. S. his is the best, and the only 
|" two-volume edition of this valuable history. Or, 
For $9.00, Tue Livinec Acer for: » ond tl! 
| Personal Memoirs of Philip H. Sher ,U.S 
two volumes, marbled edges, bound in half seal. 
The prices given above include postage on TH® 
Livinec AGE 
These are no cheap reprints, but books pu! 
lished at from $5.00 to $9.00 a set. 
&%@- No library is complete without them. 
Send for descripiive circulars. 
8a To all New Subscribers for the year 1S; 
ap before January 1, the weekly num) 
issued after the receipt of their subscr'} 
Tons” will be sent free. 


oe Weekly at $S.co per year, free 0/ 


Sanete copies of Tuz Lsvies AGE, 15¢. ea 


a@@ Rates for clubbing Tue Livinc Ace with 
other periodicals will be sent on application. 


Appress LITTELL & CO., 
31 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 


One Good Turn. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 
EDWARD Len HALE. 


of 





“* 








The story is given to the public for .¢ 


first time in bi form. It is dai: ily 
bound in white and gold, and will m «e 
a most welcome Holiday remembranc« 


PRICE, 30 cents, 
J. STILMAN SMITH & 00 
: 3 Hamilton Place, Bosto. 








